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Designed to assist in implementation of an ^ 
eight-module graduate curriculum to prepare specialists in vocational 
education curriculum development, this guide provides direction for 
utilization of the accompanying competency-based modules. /Included 
are a statement of the nature of the vocational curriculum specialist 
advanced level training program (an interdisciplinary, fleXd oriented 
/Ngraduate level program) , guidelines for initiating and installing 'the 
program, suggestions for administrative arrangements fqr program 
implementation, alternate proposals for organization aBd qse of the 
curriculum materials, an overview of the content of thetyiraining 
program, (the eight modules), criteria fox selecting Wainees, ^nd 
general procedures for program evaluation. (The mod u^-e titles are 
Introductory Hodule^ Developing Curriculum, Needs Assessment, 
Curriculum Change, Organizinig Instructional Strategies, Preparing 
Instructional Hater ials. Preparing for^ Curriculum Evaluation, and 
Promoting Professional Growth and Staff Development •) Appendixes 
contain t:ompetencies and performance objectives for each of the 
modules, sample internship application and agreement contract, 
examples of internship evaluation instruments, survey instruments o 
used to determine gualificatibns, rol^s, and i:est)onsibilities of the ; 
yocational education curriculum specialist, a list of major 
references, and a list of participants in curriculum development. » ^ 
(Author/NJ) 
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PREFACE 



Th;L8 Inatallatjon Guide provides both an Introduction to and a guld^ for^ 
adopting the graduate. lev<$l program for prepalMng VocatJ.onal Education Currlcu*^ 
lum Specialists. The pui^lculum materials for the prog tarn were dev^^Aped at ; ' 
Washington State University, Pullman, Washington, under a contract with the ^ 

V. \ ■ • ' .. ■■■■■ ■ ^ -■ A , ; /• 

United States Office of {klu^atlon. « ^ , 

The Vocational Education Curriculum Specialls^ Project was Conducted at. * ^ 

Washington State University under the general supervision of the Office of 

Grants and Research Development and the College of Education.' Major responsi- 
] blllty for the development and'^te^tlng of the cui^rlculum was assumied by the, 
^Vocational technical Area faculty In the Department of Education. Other 

faculty members In the department and outside. consultants assisted In Its 



development. ' . . 

It was the belief of the project staff that the rprocess used In developing 
the program for preparing^ioMcatlonal Education Currlpulum Specialists should ^ 
exemplify the processes described In the curriculum materials and this Guide . 
The process adv.ocated Is a group process In Vhlch qualif ied persons with 
different theoretical orientations and different ,backgrb.unds of experience 

have an opportunity to assist In the development, of fer. suggestions for ob- 

t , ' ■ 

t ; 

jeCtives and conteirt and challenge basic t:oncepts« This process Is' not always 
easy and may even Interfere with established timelines for a curriculum develop- 
ment project. . However, it was ah accepted assumption that the end p.roduct 
would be of better Quality and more ysefiil because of the group Interaction. 
The willingness of many people to become Involved In this project was gratl^ 
fylng to the project staff. A list of those Who directly contributed to the 



project activities is g)Lven in Appendix Fi 

The project staff is particularly appreciative of Che guidance of limtf 
V. Marks, ChielE, Curriculum Development Branch, Bureau of Occupational and 
Adult Education, U. S. Office of Education and ^ the inte,^t, efficiency 
and perseverance of the project^ secretaries, Janel Powell and Miriam Tuck. 

During tbe tyo year period of the project; th^ American Institutes for 
Rtoearch, Pafb Alto, California, also was under contract with U.S.O.E. to 
develop a curriculum for preparing Vocational Edi«pation Curriculum Special- 
ists. Th# WSU and AIR staff members conferred di|riAg the esrly j;>lanning . 

stages of the projects and later shared findings from surveys made to help 

' • ■ *■ 

determine cpmpetencies needed by "Vocational education curriculum specialists., 
The National Advisory Panel served both groups and planning of panel meetings 
was a joint effor^. The, cooperation of Dr. James A. Dunn, Director of the 
AIR project* and' his staff provided a valuable resource for the Washington 
State Univfe^sifcy staff. 

A. . , \ 

A Third flarty Evaluation of the Vocational Educldtion Curriculum Special- 



ist Project waly conducted under a subcontract with Northwest Regional Educa- 
tional Laboratory. The Audit and Evaluation «Prog ram of Northwest Regional 
Educational. Laboratory^ is to be commended for the quality and completeness of 
this evaluation. Dr. Steven R. Nelson, Evaluation Specialist, directed the 
evalu!&^ion of * all aspects of the project and worked with faculty members in 
collecting evaluative data from courses in which the curriculum materials 
were tested. Conferences with Dr. Nelson held during site visits and periodic 
evaluation reports wer£ of considerable value in inqproving the management 
plan for the second year of the project and in mining final revisions of the 
currictilun materials. 



This Installation Guide la balng made available to all those who jnay 
consider the Initiation of a program for preparing Vocational Education 
Curriculum Specialists and ^to other vocational education leaders who are 
concerned with professional development. Each Guide is accdhpanled by a 
set of >tb^ seven modules, or unlta'^f instruction/ The* modules were used 
during 1973-76 as a part of a graduate course at Washington State Unlver- 
slty and final revisions were made to this curriculum on the basis of the 
evaluative data collected during this pilot test* 



/ Alberta D, Hill, Project Director 



Gebrge B. Brain, Dean 
College of Education 
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INTRODUCTION 

This iMf nation Guide Is prepared for use with the 
curriculum which has been developed for a graduate level, 
program to prepare Vocational Education CurriCQlim Specialists 
The Guide Is addressed to vocational educators who will take 
leadership^ In planning, organizing, administering, and evalu- 
atiiig an advanced levjel program to prepare curriculum special- 
ists. It Is also addressed to those who will "teach" the 
courses, units, workshops, seminars, or Institutes in which 
the curriculum will be used. . 

The purpose of the Vocational Education Curriculum ^ 
Specialist Project is to offer specialized training- of pro- 
fessional personnel. This purpose will not be achieved if 
the curriculum developed is not widely disseminated and used 
by a number of institutions offering graduate level programs 
for vocational educators. This Guide will give direction for 



and facilitate utilization of tlie curricula, which includes 
seven separate modules, or units, and a short introductory 
unit. / * 

The Guide includes: X, 

- a statement of the nature of the Vocational 
Curriculum Specialist advanced level training 
program, 

- guidelines for initiating and' installing the 
program, ^ 

- suggestions for administrative^ arrangements for 

■• 8 



l«pl«Mntlng th« prograaip ^ 

- alt«niat« proposals for orgMlsatlo^ and nmrn of 
th« currlculw Mtsrlals p 

* an ov«rvl«ir of thm content of thm training progrcBp 
^ crltarla for aalactlng tralnaaa, and 

- ganaral procaduraa for evaluating tha pF<»gras. 

In 1974p tha Unltad Stataa Office of Education laauad a 
raqilaat for a proposal to develop a program for training voca-^ 
tloAAl education currlculua apeclallata at an advenctd level. 
Thla program requeat wait baaed on an Infonul aurvey conducted 
under U.S. O.B. auaplcea In 1973, vhtch Indicated an ever 
energlng need for curriculum apeclallaatlon In vocational educa 
tlon. According to the flndlnga of thla aurveyp vocational 
education curriculum specialists were needed in five critical 
areas: (1) to assist vocational teache?a vlth currlcular de- 
cisions and problems; (2) to provide training for Inservlce and 
pre-servlce teaehera; (3) to develop and evaluate curriculum 
plana and materials; (4)«to Initiate and Implement cfirrlculum 
changes; and (5) to conduct research and development efforts 
In vocational education. 

This emerging need .for curriculum specialization in voce- 
tlonal education lH reflected. in the dramatic expansion of' 
vocational and career education prograM in the past ten years. 
The demand for vocational programs for youths and adults re-^|W^ 

r2i 



quires development and implementation or^n^ programs — progri 

7. occupatJ 



which ki^ep, abreaat with contemporary, occupfltlonal needa. 



Sp«clall0t0 acquainted not only with tha phlloaophy, purpoaaa, 
and mathodology of vocational education, but alao with covpa- 
tanca In curriculum conatructlon and davalopnant, ara naadad 
to Inaura quality of ravlaad prograna. 

, Moat vocational aducatora who vaar tha badga of curriculum 
apaclallsatlon In vocational education hava baan praparad for 
thalr work largely through yeara of trial and error and occa- 
sional inaervlce experience/ The time required to prepare. a 
currlcultM speclallat by thla' method greatly llnlt^ the number 
available, and these educatora often lack the^phlloao^ldal 
perapectlve and the theoretical background of a aye tcnuit leal ly 
trained speclaflat. 

The follovlng problema have been Identified which sub- 
stantiate the need for specific training in curriculum speciali- 
zation: 4 . . - 
1. Modern technology expands and changes at a tremen- 
dous rate, and technical curricula in the schools ^ 
i^ust reflect those changea. Teachers and admini- 
strators "^need help to implement these chaxigea. 
' 2. Career education la a fast growing .program which has 
been incorporated into schools from the pre-school 
leyel through higher and adult education. , There is 
a need for 'curriculum leaders, if we are to insure 

4 

cohealveness of goals and curricula of career and 
> vocational education. / 
3* Curriculum must be designed and implemented for 
individuals making career changes, replacimg obso- 
lete skllla or preparing for new occupatlchial 
opportunities. 



4. 8p«clfic currlculim Is n««d«d for school dropouts » 
upskll^d Individuals* thosa without sufficlant 
training to antar tha work forca, and for vocatlonkt 
rahabilltatlon of phyaicaily and Mintally handlcdppM 
indivlduala. 

5. Spaclallata ara naadad to conaolldata tha afforta of 
atata and fadpral asanclaa» coMMinitlaa,^ubll<^ and ' ^ 
privata achoola, and othar occupational training 
groiipa. 



Tha ^k>catlonal Education CurrlculuB Spaclallat . la a^ro* 
faaalonal paraon irlth ajpclal praparatlon for Mating tha raapon^ 
aibllltlaa of currlcuMK davalopMnt and Mintanapea In vocational 
aducatlon. Thsra *ara Many currlcular functlona in' vocational 

aducatlon but thara haa baan'no naat'and aaay way to claaalfy 

» 

tha functiona or prapara an accurata Job daacrlptlon. 

V 

In tha paat It haa oftan baan trua that tha paraon raapon-* 
albla for curriculum davalopmant In vocational aducatlon may not 
hava baan a "apaclallat** at all.^.....^.vaa not unflkaly that thla 
paraon poaaaaaad llttla or no f (^rMl^ training In currlculua da- 
algn, davalopsant, Isplavantatlon, and ranawal. Moat oftan 
thaaa currlculaF dutlaa vara aaalgnad to vocational laadara who 
poaaaaaad a varlaty of tltlaa and occuplad various typaa of 
llna and ataff poaltlona. isiong thaaa laadara who partlclpatad 
in curriculum darvalopmant vara daana of Inatructlon in coaaunlty 
collagaa and vocatlonal-tachnical lnstltut?aa/ vocational dirac** 
tora in local achool ayatama or conaortla|/ taachar aducators; 
atata or f adaral aganta In charga of curriculum <iavalopmant and 
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•valuation^ curriculum /Mterlala and Mdla apaclallsts; 
directors of staff training programs In business, industry, ' 
and the armed forces; and directors of curriculum research 
and experimental programs. In many instancei, th4 task of 
curriculum maintenance and renewal is given directly and 
exclusively to vocational *ed|i^tion teachers. 

The term "curricullet'^ has been fuggssted by some 
educators as a substitute for curriculum specialiet. The 
connotation often ascribed to the "specialist" is that of 
soflieone who single-handedly develops, changes, initiates, 
and evaluates new curricula in vocational education. Such 
a perception suggests not only a misunderstanding of how 
curriculum is renewed and developed, but also a misunder- 
standing of the transactional role of the curriculum leader. 
The curriculum specialists, or curriculists , are first and 

foremost team leaders who ar«. trained and skillful in the 

. ■* 

dynamics of change, involvement, and participation. They are 
curriculin "generallats" who possess a broad variety of skills 
and knowledges about learners, the learning processes, employ'*^^. 

ment trends and about the'^trainlng needs of individuals pre- 

# ■ 

paring for%dif ferent occupational fields. 

' Therefore, a change of titl% from curriculum specialist 
to curriculistv was seriously considered in the development of 

m 

the Vocational Education Curriculum Specialist program, biit 
because it has not been generally accepted in the literature, 
the more familiar, though somewhat . lengthy title, 'Vocational 
Education Curriculum Specialist" has been retained. Because 
of the l|tngth of th« title the acronyn VECS 1^ often used In 



this Cttlde atid the cutrlculum material^ " ^ 




No one description can encoapaas all of the functions of 
vocational education leaders vho have responsibility for currlcu- 
luB. There has not been» nqr Is there likely to be^ any iiea^^^r^^r* 
and easy way to classify the imiitlple functions. The conceptual 
nwdel whl(^ appears on the next page was dlm.ved from extensive 
study of curriculum tasks. The nodel was used by the Washington 
State University project staff in dellaltlng the competencies 
to be Included in the program to prepare Vocational Education. 
Curriculum' Specialists. This models a two dimensional grid» 
served a toal In discussions amoi^ staff and with consultants p 
in clarifying and orgahixing the competencies for the VE(i| pro- 
gram* Both: the categories oi^ curriculum responsibility and the 
vocatioioal education personnel who may carry out these functions 
are indicated. The three categories of responsibilities are: 



Strategic Plahnlngp Design and Development « and Adoption and 

, ' ' ■* . < " 

Implementation. Each of the competencies which were selected 

., * 

for the curriculum specialists represents a cluster of tasks 
directly related to one of the three categories. 

Stratei^lc Planning . In the category of ^itrateglc planning , 
Vocational Education Curriculum .Sp<iijclalists "case" the world 
of work. They keep a finger on the pulse of labor » business » 
and Industry; attentive to the needs in those areas that re- 
quire adjustment of existing vocational curricula pr the 
plannlng^ for new programs. As strategic planners » the 
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Model for Determining, 



Currlcular Functions In Vocational Education 



* ■ 


I 

STRATEGIC PLANNING . 


II • 

TSB&im AND DEVELOPMENT 


III 

ADOPTION AND 
IMPLEMENTATION 


Vocational 
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\ 
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a 






Consultants or 
Supervisors 

for a field V 
-jof Vocatldnai 
Education 




* 




Curriculum • 
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ft » . 






Educational 
Media ^ 
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• 


\ 




Teacher 
'Educators 
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Research 

Staff. 
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curriculw specialists assess nanlpover^^eeds and comnunity 
and regional needs. They establish priorities and ^develop 
long r^ge plans for ^meeting these priorities, 
lis category of tasks ajLso involves : ' 
!• Develpping* financia^^v which is useful in 

^ seeking funding for prograM* preparing proposals. 




\. and establishing budget^, r ^. 

2. Selecting, training, and evaluating instruction/ ' 
' and supervisory staffs in vocational • d, 

3. ^ Monitoring legislation affecting 

grass as veil as identifying and 

nent to vocational education on ti .iti.ca:l 

. . ■ ■ } /■ ^ 

pleaders, and t * 

'■ * , • 

4. ^coning a policy maker responsible for ti lain- 

i 

tenance and growth of vocational, education progrras. 
The kost .successful policy will be developed by the stra-- 
tegic planner who is not only^ responsive to the institutional 
goals of vocational education, but also to the goals and needs 
of all the personnel who make the vocational education curriculum 
function. ^ , ' " 

Design afcd Development . In order to perform this crucial 
curricular task, the VECS must possess a variety of competencies. 
They need to have background tlpory and technology of curriculum 
» design; program development and instructional materials pre- 
paration. They must possess sound Judgpient based on the psychology 
of human learning and have an ability to articulate a philosrf 
ophy or philosophies of education based on current research 
evidence. 1 5 * 




Jn addition, the task of designing ^d developing voca- 
tional curricula demands an up-to-date knowledge of available 
vocational curriculum materials and ^n ability to utilize and 
produce a variety of mediated materials* Vocational Education 
Curriculum ^ecialists must alsd be accomplishecT in techniques 
of group dynamics and interaction^j^s^Success in this category 
of curriculum development will not be found solely at the draw- 
ihg board, but. In large .part, will be found where the 
specialists .are able to engage vocational educators in an 
active way in the renewal of vocational curricula. 

id Implementation * The third category of responsi- 
bilit^HBlves adoptioik and implementation of curriculum pro- 
grams and improvements. The successful performance of curricu- 
lar duties in this category demands' an actfte awareness of 
organizational structure and an understanding of how to operate 
effectively within 9uch structure.. 

Monitoring new ciirricular adoptions and revisions and / 
.evaluating the efficiency .of new programs is an essential task 
of the VECS. They must be able to conduct" formative evalua- 
tions of programs in progress, suglgest and implement needed 
curricular revisions while the program is still in operation, 
aiid iaake thorough summative evalua^tions based on hard data 
collected from personal observation, teacher perceptions, stu- , 
dent outcomes, and community reactions. In order to involve 
the community in the evaluation of new programs, the Vocational 
Educati6n/ Curriculum Specialist must also be effective in 

16 



* 

informing the public of new or revised .offerings in vocational ^ 

N • • . •■ - 

I 

education." ' . • 

At the present tlmey the two dimensional conceptual model 
oh page 11 y would certainly be completed differently in different 
situaticms. In smaller ^school districts , a vocational director" 
and the .vocational teachers would carry out almost at^L o€ the 
tasks in all categories^ in a state agency, one of a team of 
curricultim specialists m^y be concerned only with production and- 

dissemination of curriculum materials; while a large community 

' * ■ • . * 

college may etoploy a curriculum specialist with respotisibility ^ 

for directing others in carrying out many of the .curriculum 

tasks. ' . . \ 



The program developed for preparing Vocational Education 
Curriculum Specialists has certain chara^terist^s which are * 
critical to the installation and successful operation of the 
program. 

^ Fixsty the prograin^ is graduate level . It requires: 

a. students with the capability of succeeding in gradu- 
ate work; 

b. |i8e of library facilities which ^can prov ide technical 
and research journals, » sear c*li capabilities and 

up«-to-date literature in vocational education and 

* f ■ \ 

curriculum; and 

- ■ • ^ • 

c. a graduate level faculty^ and resealrch program. 

Second the program is interdisciplinary in nature. The 
preparation of Vocational Education Curriculum Specialists 
necessitates the involvement of experts from supporting 



disciplines related to curriculum develoj^ment and decl^on 



making. It3^11 also Involve consultants knowledgeable Ih ^ 
business ^nd Industry* MoM VECS need to be 'able to worlf 
with vocational ^educators In all vocational f lelds, so faculty 
will need to have a comprehensive voc^ti^^l ^education back- 
ground. I % * 
^ Thlrjd, the program i& field .oriented * and requires close 
cont£^ct with vocational education programs In schools, t^ch-; 
nlcal Institutes, and business. It mu3t provide opportunities 
for* work %d.th curriculum management In^ organizational struc** 

• ^ ' - \ \. ^ ^ ' 

tiires at local, state, and university levels. ^ 




INITIATING A VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM SPECIALIST PROGRAM * 

Initiation 'Of a Vocational Education Curriculum Specialist 

Program at graduate Levels Involves systematic planning^ Pol icy" 

malrf^ng , personnel selection- , business management , and relations 

with dtber agencies are major iteois of concern to institutions 

or agencies aspiring > to. develop programs for the training of 

cuii^culum Specialists in vocational education. Each o£ these 

^ are«(s is discussed separately in this section of the Guide * 

Policymaking is the first step in initiating a VECS pro- 



includes : 



gram* Ibv^ncludes : > Tl) planning and organizational' considers^ 
tions that n^cede any declsj^in to Implement the program, and 
*V '^^^ ^g tabl/ fhitig operational policies and procedures that must 



d\to effect£vel.y manage 



be considered \ to effect£vel.y manage nid administer the prqgllam* 

POLICYMAKIHG? In establishing policy for the program," certain assumptions 

^ . • . '; • 

have- been made: ' , 



1. There is no one specified set or sequence of policy 
decisions that Will automatically insure the^ success^ 
ful di^elopiDent jQod dperation of a VECS program. 

2. Planning and organiza»!tit^l events in the establishment 
of new curricula Will influence and shape program 
policy. ' ^ 

) ^3. The program will, remain responsive to the needs' of 

the field only to the degree that its governing bo<dy 
includes business, labor, education, and community 
representatives who h^ve real influence. 
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A. WSU*8 experience, while unique, can fonb a useful 

basis for establishing other policymaking structures. 

/ 



WHO IS 

INVOLVED 

IN 

POLICYMAKING? 



In the' early stages of determining the feasibility o^ a , 
VECS program, active support should be 'souglfit from ; (i) college 
or university administrators; (2) teachers vh^Krlll be directly 
or Indlr^tly Involved In the program; (3) stace departments of 
vocational edu^^ion personnel; (4> local directors ^ voca- 
tlonal education; and (5) representatliMs from busJ^Rss^ 
Industry, labor and crij^r conntunlty ini mi i iiiililWrri ni nr^rlin n 
.from each of these groups will form a task force whose prime 
responslbilljty is to determine whether or not a VECS progra^ 



^hould be Irfltlated. 

Cpntinuity of leadership is vital to the fuccess of the 

^ program, as possible, it is recommended that the per- 

son who is to serve, as program adminl|f£i^%or .be'-'lnvolved in ^ 
the planning from the very beginning. Subsequent decision 
making on program operations should combine the pollcymakitig 

* responsibility of the governing body with the management talents 
of the program administrator, and the operalipnal perspectives 
of ttie program staff. 



mAT ARE THE 
PkOCESSBS 
IN , ' 
POLICYMAKING? 





erJc 



Eath Inst it uii^ contemplating the installation of a 
program fbr training of VECS would approach the topic of 
policymaking, on the basid of its organizational structure and 
the number and kinds o]Sy personnel available and interested in 
the program. The suggested Policymakings Checklist which fol- 
lows will enable those responsible for policymaking to give 

20 
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POUCTKMCIKG CHECKLIST 



Deciding Whether or Not to Initiate a VECS Progran 



Preliminary Activities 



CHECK 



Obtain tentative approval from key college or university 
administrators tp parCicpate in planning for a VECS program. 

Assemble a task force aade up of representatives from 
education^ state departmeht of education/ labor » industry* 
and business and de^neate roles for advisory group ^ and 
administrators. 



Sevlev VECS philosophy and- basit duiractenstics and agree 
on basic concepts^ outcome* goals i /ani^ curriculum -deslgn^ 
for YOUR VECS program. ^ / 

' ' '. ' ■ ^ r J if 

Consider any legal requirements fc^ installing and 
operating the VECS program. j . 

Survey potential e%loyers of^VE(^ interns and determine the 
typa of support to be provldea l^y t^e district or agency. 

Consider alternatives for an operating J»ase: college or 
university^ local district* ,an^/or governmental agency. 

' ■ 

Construct a first draft of program and investigate 
potefitlal funding sources. 

8. Accept* modify* and/or reject VECS program as proposed. 

Getting Ready for Operation of Program 

^ •■ ■■ ' 

9. Obtain formal approval from university for proposed VECS 

progrtfB. 

iQ. Obtain State Department of Education (Vocational Education 
Diylftlon) api^oval. 

Xl. ' Arrange for progran funding based on^ projected- co^ts. 

^ - \^ • ■ ' 

12. Establish operating base and governance structure and 
* defitie^ procedures for governing the program. 



Installing the VECS Program 



13. 



Finalize policies relattng to all phases of program 
operation* including: - 

13*1 management and organisation* 

13*2 curriculum and instruction* 

13*3 state agendas and local district resources* and 

13*4 selection of participants (students). 
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careful consideration to all aspects of the policymaking 



process « 



thei^l 



A program for the) training of VECS involves many persons — 
educators, community leaders, volunteers, employers , and em- . 
plojrees. These' are the individuals responsible for the actual 
t tuning of the VECS, The personnel comppnent of the program 
focuses on ^the o^rationa and supi>ort staff employed by a' 
^^iversity or agency to manage and assume responsibility fitf:^, 
(delivering the VECS program to pmrticipants. 



In establishing the personnel component 'of a VE(S6 program, 
final decisions must be based upon a set of basic assumptions* 
These ar^: 



1. ^VECS pro'^fessional staff roles are radically altered 
by community involvement ^n the program* 

2. The staff of the institution or agency installing the 
program shall retain finals responsibility for student 
learning even though cooperating agencies, schools, or 

* businesses play instrumental roles, in the program. 

3. Administrators need to understand clearly the role 
of each staff member assigned to the VECS* program; 
staff fliembers need to understand their own roles. 

4. It would be difficult to operate an entire VECS program 
with only part-time personnel. 
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WHO is ( ^ 

-JNVOLVjppi 
PBRSCHNBL 
ORGANIZATION 
AND 

MANAGEMENT? 



Prinary responsibility on all personnel aattera«i»re^ts 
with the prograa acfa^istrlitory subject to the approval of 
the governing board. The progran adainistrator is guided on 

A ' ~ 

procedural matters by affirmative action procedures and other 

«. * - 

policies^ of the sponsoring institution. Advisory groups 
should also be 'included in helping deten4ne prdgran policy 
and. procedures *in regard to personnel planning, recruitment, 
^nd selection. 



HOW SHOOW 
THE 

PROGRAM 
BE 



ORGANIZED? 



C 



Staffing patterns can be orgttfiized in differenjt; %Aiys« 

• J ' - ■- " .■ ^' 

However, the staffing pattern must address four m^ij or , components: 
(1) administration,, (2) the campus program, (3> the field pro- 
gram, ^nd (A) business management. Figure 1 illustrates a 
staffing mode^l. The model depicts the functions which lieed to - 

carried out. In many i^ltances one person may serve in 
more than one capacity. For example, the director may serve as 
the coordinator of the Instructional program^ and the coordina- 
tor of field experiences, as well as the primary administrator. 
On a university campus, a professor who has developed expertise 
in evaluation may v^ry likely have background also In-needs 
assessment. Thus, this individual would be able to serve 'two 
functions within the ins true ti^onal faculty. Each of the 
functions are briefly described below. 

Adminis trajt ion . Th* VECS Trogram must have a director. 
This individual could be the chairman of the department or a 
faculty member assigned as project director. The director has 
primary responsibility for the coordination of. the major pro- 
gram activities. 
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I INSTITUTIOHAL GOVERNING BODY | 



ADMIKISTBATIOK 

Director of Progru 
(Departaent Chalrpttrson or' 
Faculty Iteabar) 



;|(STBJCTIOHAL PBOGSAM 
' CoordUna^or 

J 0 



FACDIiTY 
SpNedalist In 
Curriculum 



Specialist In 
Instructional Hethoda 



Specialist In 
Evaluation 



Specialist^ in 
Needs Assessment 



ADVISOKT 
-Coaalttea 



YIELD EXPERIENCE 
^rdlnator 



BUSINESS MANAGER 



— — r 
I 

-J 



Field Supetvlsor 





SecrelJrial 



Field Site (local) 
' Supervisors 




Records Clerk 




Fig. l^^Staf flng Bodel for Vocational Education^ Curriculum Specialist 
training programs 
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' The Itffctnictlonal Progr— ♦ ikach <if the develbpaent of 
theoVy and alaulatlon activities Included in a VECS prograa 

^take place In organised course vork. The development of the 
courses p and the selection and aana^enent^of the faculty ar^ 
the responsibility of the coordinator or the director « 
Basically 9 the perijon responsible for this prograa will be 
concerned with the select lon^^ highly qualified faculty in 
four major fields: (1) currlcului design, (2) instructional 

^methods,, (3) evaluktioup and (4) needs assessments Institutions 
lacking qualified faculty in these specialised areas should 
consider the use of visitingN^prof essoins to offer short couirses' 
in the desisted fields 



Field Experiences a Field experlences^^s^uld be developed 
coop^atlvely vlth course inftructdts to Insure effective use 
of these experiences in developing basic competencies of a 



VoQatlonal Education Curriculum Specialist Coordination of 



field experience* is essential. iSemshlpSy a vital part of 

• ' *^ f' 

i 

the VECS training program* need special attention. " The re-r 
sponslbllitles of the coordinator of field experiences Include: 

1. selecting sites for field sfjpi^rlences including 
internships; 

2. clarifying procedures fdr carrying o|it planned 
internship activities; 

3. ^developing contracts or memoranda of agreements * 

%fith schools or agencies for internship; 

4. selecting "field" faculty; 

^ 5. maintaining liaison with internship sites; and 
6. evaluating the interns and Internship program. 

.. ' 25 
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, Tha section on ^VECS Internship Program" describes 

these activities In detail. " ' \ 

* * \, • 

BusliKf Manag—etit a Normally,' the buslnesa aftlvll^lea 

of a VECS. Program can be ha<idled by a competent aecretary who 

haa knovladge^f the bookkeeping ptocedurea of the aponao^^ 

inatltotio]^ Secretarial peraonnel currently amployed In th^ 

department be utilised provldli^ their ap^clf Ic dutlea \ 

and reaponalMlltlea are clearly underatood. Reaponalblllty 

for' an effective bualneaa managenent ,ataff reata with the 

program director. 

./ ■ ■ ^ - ^ 

SuRgeated Guldellnea for Peraopnel Selection and O tte anl- 
gatlbn .^ Stiff selection and recruitment vary vlth eafl|^Kitltu-' 
tion aa do polldea and procedurea.\ To* aaalat thoae^^|^^g.ble 
for peraonnel In a prografii for preparing VECS, the auggeated 
Peraonnel Checkltmt which Is presented on the following page 
may prove^ of vi^uet • mk \ 



Jualneas Management Procedurea Include auch operational 
matt era aa budgeting, financial reporting, office routines. 
Insurance, health and safety, facilities, and transportation. 

To allow for the orderly and^^ef f Iclent operation of the 
program, a framework will need to be establlahed. This should 
Include provisions for: 

la a budget that reflects the Income *and expenditures 
of the program; 

2. procedures for submitting flilanclal reports to 
selected audiences ; . 
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I^ONNBL CHECKLIST 
Activity 



Check 



^Ejt^llghlngJPiiCTonMl tequlreaenf 



1. Define staffing pattern for VBCS Prograa. 

1.1 Identify individuals vho will be Involved In studying staffing 
alternatives and detendnlng staffing pattern. 

1.2 Consider specific factors that «ay affect the staffing pattern. 
l.<^3 Detersdne staff functions and nuri^ers for operation and 

etq>port of program. J^' 



2. Identify b«llc qualities and abilities for VECS staff 

3. Develop deacrlptlon of etaff positions^ 



Planning for Personnel Hanaaenent 



4. Establish roles and responsibilities for personnel aanagenent. 

5. Establish policies and procedures for personnel. 

5*1 Establish salary range for each position. J 
5.2 Determine length of contract year, other working conditions.. 
5*3 Check with Central Administration on established Institutional 
policy on such matters as: 

Hiring, Dismissal, and Grievance Procedures, 
Contracted Services', and 
^fEmployee Benefits. 



i 



Becrultlng and Hiring Staff 



6. DeteDslne Vecrultaesit strategies . 

6.1 Determine when to advertise for specific positions. 
_ 6.2 Define Interviewing procedures and responsibilities. 

4*3^ Identify those aspects of program that will attract applicants. 

7. ^ Prepare recruitment literature. 

8. Send notices of vacancies to desired audiences. 

9. Interview candldatee for positions. 
10. Nsme final selectlob. 

U* Notify all appllcMts of final selection. 
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PEBSONMEL CHECKLIST 



Activity 



Chttck 



Eiitablighing PrMMwrk for ItodLaua Staff PerforMik» 



12* tofine olearly staff lines of n8ponaibility» supervisionp* 
and Intaraction. ^ 



13. Develop strategies for staff development. 
0|pe-service and Inservlce) 
13 .1 Detenine training needs of staff. 

2 Provide resources for staff development. 
'.3 Orient nev staff to program. 



14. Develop strategies for evaluating sta/f performance. 



2S 
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.3. .facilitating dally oparatlon of tha program Including 
payrolli pjiirchaalng, and Inventory; 

4. Inauranca for partldpanta, ataff, eaployjfira, ^ 
property, and vahlclea aaaodatad with tha progran; 

5. an aavlronaant auli;able for conducting thie program; 
and ^ ' : • ^ 

D 

6. any. tranaportatlon neceaaary for full participation < 
I Involvement In the program. 

Many of the procedurea for manag^lng a VECS program are 
almllar to thoae of moat bualneaaea and organlaatlona. Some 
procedurea* however, ar<t unique to VECS^^^rogram and will 
need some clarification. Many of /the provlalona for these 
services may be available In the educational aettlng. If so, 
'■^e Management Checklist may be used as a reminder to Insure 



a' smoothly functioning operation. However, some management 
procedures required by the VECS program, will be unfamiliar 
(for example. Insurance provisions for employer sites) , and 
the guidelines pertaining to these special cases may be helpful. 

The primary responsibility for business v management concerns 
and decision r^st^ with the program administrator . Of course, 
the size of the organization and the structure of the program 
affects the business procedures. For example, the administrator 
in a large and complete organization may involve an assistant 
and/or clerical staff to handle the routine day-to-day business 
managosent operation. ^ 

Suggested Guidelines . The Bu|j|.ness Management Procedures 
Checklist i^ich follows, will serve as a guide to effective 
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BUSINESS MANAGEMENT PROCEDURES CHECKLIST 

Activity Check 



' 0 

1. Review Institutional policies and procedures for business 
nanageaent. ^ 


■ / 


Budget / 


2. Establish adalnlstrative responsibilities for business 
management • * ^ 

* 9. Select staff meinber9 to. be involved in budget formulation. 

4. Develop budget format. 

5. Examine budget items that are unique -to VECS Project: 

. 5.1 Consider costs for bringing Ija visiting professors. 

5.2 Consider special transportation costs. 

5.3 Consider facility options. 

5.4 Consider data processing costs. 

5.5 Consider costs of insurance premiunis. 

5.6 Consider special financial management costs. ' 

5.7 Consider meeting and conference costs. 

6. Develop schedule for budget deadlines. 

7. Finalize budget. ^ 

8. Request budget approval from governing hody. 


- \ 

« 


Financial Reports 


9. Identify individuals responsible for financial reporting. 

10. Determine who is to receive f financial report. 

11. Establish procedures for meeting financial reporting goal. 

12. Prepare and submit the cGrnq>leted financial report. 




Office Procedures 


13. Plan and implement routine office procedures. 

13.1 Establish procedures for payroll. 

13.2 Establish procedures for administrative staff benefits, 

13.3 Open bank account (s). 

13.4 Establish petty cash account. 

13.5 Set up purchasing procedures. ^ % 

13.6 Establish expense account procedures. 

13.7 Establish travel reimbursement procedures. 

14. Plan and set up appropriate files for office records. 
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BUSINESS HANAGENENT PROCEDURES CHECKLIST 



Activity 



Check 



I 



15. Plan and develop/ necessary foms for routine office work. 



Insurance and Safety 



16. 4 



17. 

18 e 

19. 
20. 



Provide Insuranqe. 

16.1 Provide iMurance for participants. 

16.2 Provide li^uranpe for employer's property If damaged 
through stiudenfc use. 

16.3 Provide Insurance for staff. 

16.4 Provide Insurance for property. ^ 

16^5 P^ovlide Insurance for vehlcles^f fcransportatlon Is 

provided by program. ^ 

Record and set up proper files for Insurance forms. 

Make payments on Insurance on schedule. 

Update policies periodically. 

Ascertain If other kinds of health and safety requirements exist 
at employer sites and at the university center. 



Facilities 



21. Determine mayor type of activities to be conducted. 

22. Compare facility needs against types of sites that are available « 

V 

23*. Det^rrmlne if rental space is required. 
24. Select appropriate facility.*^ 



Equipment 



25. Deten^ne type of equipment required to olbduct activities. 

26. Ascertain if required equipment is available or if you mu*t buy 
or lease^lt. 

e equipment. ' * . 




Transportation 



28 
29 



Assess need for participant transportation. 

Arrange for transportation to meet student needs] 

29.1 Consider leasing vehicles. 

29.2 Cpnsidei: utilizing public transportation. 

29.3 Consider utilizing participant's personal cars. 
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bu8lM«0 management procedures for VECS ptogram admlnlstratora. 



WHAT CAN 
EFFECTIVE ' 
COMMWilTY 
RELATICXiS DO 
FOR THE VECS 
PROGRAM? 



An effective Vocational Education Curriculum Specialist 
(VECS) prdgram must maintain contact with all ^ aspects of the 
field of vocational education In order to keep the program 
up-to-date and relevant. It Is essential, therefore, to estab- 
lish and maintain effective two-way conmunloatldn between the 
ptogram «ad Its publics, Including students, parents, labor » 
Industry, educational Institutions, state agencies, and the *^ 
commimlty-at-large. " 

Com^mlt^ relationships are especially Important when 
planning intcnrnshlp programs. To Initiate an Internship pro- 
gram at the local level requires community Interest and sup- 
port, often including financial support. The community must 
be c6nvlnced that the VECS internship progranr will benefit the 
conminlty as well as the intern. 

An effective community relations program worked out 
coof^eratively wltli the local school district, community col- 
leges, .business, and governmental agencies^ promotes the'^'iniCi^, 
i 

program by: 

1. generating community interest in and support for the 
I program, 

, 2. providing optional resources for the' intern, , 

3. meeting the informational needs of the program 
participants so that they are actively involved in 

a ■ 

program operations and can dek^ive satisfaction from 

■ <» 

their involvement, 

4. ' developing liaison with various agencies, organizations. 
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CCMHIWITY RELATIONS CHBCKLISS^ 



ACTIVITY 



CHEGK 



PlannlkR to Introduce the VKCS Progr— 



!• Plan a tentative sequence of events for introducing the VBCS 
i^itemship prograa to the comunlty. ^ 

2. Solicit input from coaauaity leaders in the planning. 

3. Identify progranxrep resent stives for coHnpiity liaison. 

4. Disteralne how to describe the VECS Internship Prograv and 
anticipate, questions and concerns of specific audiences. 



\ 



5. Bevi^^ factors that may affect the con«inlty*s perception -of 
the VECS progran. 



r ■ 



^Obtalcdn^S^gor^fbrProgra 



8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 



Establish preliminary contact with the local educational agencies , 
organisations, and individuals who would influence the decision to 
offer the VECS program. 

Introduce the VEC^S program to selecftdrf representatives from 
business 9 labor , and the community-at<^ large to gain some 
Insight as to potential community support. 

Contact the local communication media. 



Seek and obtain early school board endorsement of the VECS 
internship concept. 4' ^ 

f - 
Assemble a coamunity based planning groiqp. 

Involve the planning group in mdcing community contacts. 

Present the program to governing board for final approval. 



Communicating Program Information 



13. 
14; 



Publicize the program and expand community involvement. 

<r • . 

Provide channels for inpu( to program from participants' and 
community mea^ers* including suggestions for program improve- 

«... _ 
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Activity 



Ch«ck 



15. Devel^op materials to comutil^ate prograoi information, 

16. Provide an on«-golng evaluation of community relations efforts « v 



V- 



>5 



REMEMBER: The key to a successful community relations program 
Is the degree to which you provide for and ^accept 
Input from the comnunity. 



and groups that Intaracr vlch the progranip and 

5. providing periodic evaluations of and suggeatlona 

» 

for Inprovlng- the program; 
Any conunlty baaed progranip. regardleaa of Its ttagnltude, 

must by definition generate and maintain strong comunlty 

i> - ■ ■ . 

support. Ilie VECS program administrator Is responsible for 
coordlnatjtng and liMnaglng connunlty llalsoflip but the staffs 
students p and community participants should be Involved In 
connunlty relations In various ways. Clearly, all program 
participants will make a dally impact on the community as 
they pursue their Routine program activities. The Community 
Relations Checklist- on page 30 Is presented as one aid in* 
developing and maintaining sound relationships. 

Costs for programs vary and are dependent upon the 
location p. sponsoring^ Institution » degree of financial support^ 
from oth4||p agencies, and a wide r variety of factors that pre- 
clude 'the mttlng of a flxcM cost for conducting the program. 
Nevertheless 9^ those anticipating starting programtf^^ifor the 
training of VECS must be aware of the costs Involved and 
budget for all the categories used to describe the program 
costs. The^e Include: 

1. Personnel 

2. Employee benefits ' . ^ 

3. Travel 

A. Supplies and materials 
5. Library^ 
* 6. Cononmlcatlon ^ ' 

7. Services 35 
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8. Equipment ^ ^ 

9. Other direct costs 

10. Indirect costs ^ 
. Each of the above categories^ will be discussed In detail 
In the balance of thli 9'ectlon. 

1. Personnel ^ 

* Cost for personnel Is dependent upon the existing faculty, 
tHeit area Of specialization, and the availability of 
other servlbe personnel. In.budgetlng for personnel;, list 
everyone who will be working on the project Including the 
project director^* assistant director, coordinators, other 
assistants, technicians, consultants, and secretaries. 
Included in this category should ^ba those that serve part 
time. The annual salary of the p^jmn and the percentage 
of time to be jlpent on the program should be stated. Don-t 
forget positions which, are currentlysyAcant but which will , 
be required at a later date. If some salaries or portlcrns^ 
of salaries are paid by outside agencies, these should be 
reported according to established policies and procedures 
of the agency or Institution. 

*■ 

2. ' Bnployee Benefits 

Benefits that are a part of the Individual's salary must be 
Included. >toong theser benefits are social security pay- 
ments, retirement contribution, health and accident In- 
surance, workman's compensation, and other benefits normally 
provided by the college, university, or agency. 

3. Travel / : 

Careful attention must ,be given to the category — TRAVEL. 
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This catftgorjr IncludM p%r dim as wsll. Includs In 
ths trsvsl budgst such Itsu sst 

s. sttsndsncs st Mstlngs snd ksy confsrsncss 

m 

h. ssttlng up Intsrnsl^s 
c. >flsld trips 
if supsrvlsion of Intiirns 

V 

s. trsvsl by consultsnts, visiting profsssors* i 
_ board Mflbsrs, advisory cooBlttsa MMbars^ and 
othsrs directly rslatad td tha progran 
f. traval by Intams. 

Dataralnlng traval coata la dapand|ant l^rgaly on tha 
typa .of progri^. Tha Intamahlp coMponant aapaclally 
%rlll ^olva algnif leant aaounta for traval. How of tan 
tha Int^n will aaat on cfaipua or alaawhara for Intarn- 
ahlp-ralatad aawLnara, and tha dlatanea to tha varloua 
altaa from tha tndnlng InMltutlon «iat ba consldarad 
earafully^ In prap^rlng 1^ traval budga(« 
. To budgat tha' out"*of«town par d'laav aatiaata tha 
nunbar of daya and apply tha lnatltutlon*a aatabllshad - 
rataa. Ina|^tutlonal policy ganarally vlll dataralna tha 
traval alloiranca. Tha dlractor la raaponalbla for 
dataralnlng tha klnda anc|[^asount of traval raqulrad 
to affactlvaly carry out tha pro^raa. 
Suppllaa and Materlala *^ 




Tha VBCS dlractoir ahould aatlaata en^SMui^t of axpand- 
abla offlca auppllaa and matariala naadad. Uaually tha 
ehairparaon of tha vocational aducatlon dapartnanty or 
dlractora of thia projacta can'apprlaa tha VECS program 
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director of approxiMM Mtda. fSps f g a is m impo rtant 
Itan that auat ba Includad In thla catagory. Tha awiunt 
raquaatad la contlngant upon tha alsa of tha program. 
Library 

To ba affactlva^ tha ^CS program, muat hava a library con- 
taining copla* of tha piibllcatlona shoim In Appandlx B. 
Miny of tha coll^aa and unlvaraltlaa vlll hava thl^ 
publlcatlona ^n thalr librarian* BudgiiJi:lng for tha 
library » thar^fora^ la dapandant upon tha availability of 
tha publlcatlona ra^ulrad for complatlng tha modulaa. 
Commtwlcatlott 

Normilly a VECS program ancompapaaa a larga geographic 
ara^. Thia maana that aoma long dlatanca phona calla 
will be easentlal. Eatlnatc these costs. Fiirthermore» 
If a periodic navalettar la to be presented and distrlbu- 
ted» estimate the coat and Include It In the operating 
budget. * 
Servlcea 

Included In thla category are those Items that may requires 
aubatantlal funding. These Include duplicating^ testing 
materials and scoring (specify type and coata)^ film 
proceaslng^ computer facilities » other services^ e.g.» 
dlaaaialnatlon of Information relamRp to the project. 
Equipment 

In general » there will be no need for additional equipment. 
Review the curriculum materials to determine if particular 
equipment » such as video tape records » are suggested. 
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^ ciiiit vh«N^ 0 McMttaty/ ueh plM^ 

of squliMMmC wMt h%, budgacad and llscsd undtr this o«c«^ 
gory. Do not toxfi^t thm coot of MilatoMnco contracto 
for thl0 oqulpMnC 

9. Othor Plroct Cp<f 

Ificludad In chit category vould W thm eosc for coiM^t«- 
tat0, to tht pt^rMi and vlolting prof Msors (provld*d 
tbMO «ro ope liicludad undar tiii eacogbry ?mtmmtm\ ). 
AIM a part of chia cacagory la cbac for aarvicaa to ba 
contraetad aub'contractad to outalda aganclaa or 
flla avaluatlon coat a, ''and any pthar p anrvlca that la 
aaaantlal to *tha conduct H>f tha program. 

10. Indfract Coata 

Indlract coata ara thoaa **ovarhaad" coata Incurrad aa 
a part of tha axpanaa of tha ganaral oparatlon of an 
Inatltutloo or agancy« Thaaa coata ahoald bp Ind^dad 
aa thay rapraaant an lapor^nt coat, f actor # Noraally 

f pnulaa for dataralnlng thaaa coata ara avallabla 

[*. ^ . ■ * ■ ' 

fros tha fiacal of f Icara of tha Inatltntlon or agancy« 
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XMPLBfSimW TRK VOCATIOIUL BUOlTtON 

- aausaBm «?iciai.t8t n om / m 



Qualification* dt trttat—m praMntad hara wata darlvad - 
tttm a •tud^ of thm rol«« and rMpoMibllltlM a««d«d by a 
Vocational Education CurrlcultM !H^aciallat and thk Of flea of 
Idueatlon raqulraMnt that tha ynifraii darralopad bfi^ a gtaduata 
larval ^rogran a Tlia aurvay eooduotad In dttanlnlnp iliAda and 
tha InfotMal contacta.irlth adu^aorr Itoupa aupportid tha. 

WAlUngtoilllptata Unlvaralty faculty*a parapactlvt that^ In ordar 

Iff 

to hava tha backg|t>und liaadadp and to hav« cradlbUlty aftar 
training* tha tralnaa ahould ba an axparlanehd vocational 
aducator vltfa* approprlata work axparlanca In ona or nora 
vocational flalda. THm program la not dtalgnad to ptrapara any 
paraon holding a Bachalor'a dagraa to bacona a VocatllMtal Edu- 
cation Currlculua Spaclallat* but to prapara vocational aduca- - 
tora to bacona Mr^^ apaclallata* Tha folloirlng ara tha 

charactarlatlca of potential tralneaa; 

la Exparlanca , Bxparlanca aa a vocational aducator 
who haa: 

(a) baalc coapatency In planning ani carrying out 
^ in Inatructlonal prograa* 
# 0) Ifm undaratandlng of tha purpoaa and acopa of 
vocational education* and 
(c) knovl-edga off tha organizational atructura and ^ 
aourcaa of funding for vocatloiij^aducatlof)^ 
2 a Acadaalc Background a Vocational aducator who Wlda 
at laaat a Bachflor*8 dagraa and can provlda evldanca 
* of ability lo auccead In a graduate leval prograsa 
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3. Co—ltaent . An educator vfao has^ as a profeaslonal 
goal» aaploysant lii/!K>catloQal education positions 
vhich provide opportunity for leadership In curricu* 
luftMevelopsent^ laplaMntntlon^ and ev'aluatlon. 

Consideration should also be given to active participation i^ 

prof esslonal organizations 

Institutional prociadures Should be folloiied when inviting ^ 
prospective candidates to ^nw* In order to assure prograa 
oontinuit7» trainee selection Ihould occur at least annually* 
The following systeai haslbeen tried and ia recowenderf where 
no clear cut procedure>axlsts : 

1. announcaMnt of .program is nade;;i:o sfcate departMnts ' 
of vocational education andi/ educational adttitiistra<^ 
tors who nay have knowledge of particular trainees; ^ 
,.2*.. applicant tmkim request for necessary application # 
naterialSy and returns c6Bt>l)Bted forms prior to 
closing date; ^ ^ ^ 
3. applicant makes arrapgement letters of^commenda^ 
tion to be forwarded to awarding JLnstitution by at. 
least three persons who are familiar with applicant's 
^ education* experi^nc^i and achlevemetita; and , , 

4 iTv} applicant has parent In^titutl^n^^bsi^t^^^ 



credentials to awarding instltUtioi^ 



It M suggested that candidates present a sound rationale 
outlining their reasons for wanting to undertake study in the % 
specialised area of curriculum in vocational education » as 
part of their letter of application. Applicants should explain 



how the training w|;ll benefit thevi In their present employment 
or in achieving^ their prof eiilonal goals. 

(Hieckllsts ^leed^ at Washington State^^Unl'versl^^ ' 
selecting trainees may be used to afisist in the process and * 
are particularly' helpful if there, are inQre/ applicants than ^ * 
can be acconmodated* These checklists follov* 
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EVAUfATION FORM FOR SELECTING TRAINEES 

■A _ . ■ ■ 

Applicant Evaluator ' 



ITEM CRITERION ^ TOTAL ?OINTS 

jPMBER ^ . POSSIBLE 

1. Experience In Vocational Education . 20 . 

2. Related. .Experience 15 
3e Woric Experience 10 

4. Acadealc Preparation 15 

5. Spjeclallzed Courses and Other Training 10 

6. Leadership ihiltty; ^Professional, Civic, 
Coanunity 10 

7. Ability to Comaunicate 15 ^ ' 

8. Rationale for Undertaking the Program 15 



TOTAL POSSIBLE POINTS 110 
TOTAL POINTS ASSIGNED 



GUIDELINES: VECS EVALUATION FORM 



ITEM 1; Experience In Vocational Education 



a) 



b) 
c) 
d) 



Teaching experience 

'^number of years 

-types of sjehool 

-course (s) taught 

Work with student organizations 

Teacher education 

Experience, In developing curriculum or curriculum materials 



Remarks: 



ITEM 2: Related Experience (prof.es8lonal) 



a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
f) 
g) 
h) 
i) 
J) 



Guidance and counseling 
Admlnia trat ion 
Supervision 
Intercity work 

Work with minorities v 
Work with special education programs 
Work with manpower development program 
Rural development programs ^ 



Remarks : 



ITBi 3: Work Experience (nonrprofessional) 

Example — electronics, medical technician, merchandizing 



a) 

b) 
c) 
d) 



( 



Remarks: 
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ITEM 4; Acadeadc Ability 



•) Undergraduate record (grades) In major field 

b) Gr«|iUk|||, record (grades) In minor field 

c) OvsrallrGRA ' 

d) Dagrees held— BA; HK; Speciall8t-6 year 

e) Msjor flel^ 

f) Minor field 

g) GRE score 

h) Miller's Analogy score 

1) Letters of reconmendation (attesting to candidate's 
ability to do graduate work) » 

J) 
k) 

1) 



Reaarks : 



ITEM 5; Specialized Courses — Other Related Training 



a) Workshops 

b) Military 

c) Institutions 

d) Industrial 
e) 

f) 
g) 



.0^ 



Ranarks: 



ITEM 6; Leadership Experlencea 



a) 



b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
f) 
g) 



Menbership in prof easlonal organizations 

-name of organization (state » jregional» national) 

-number of years an active member 

Participation in state p regional p and national meetings 
Offices held In professional or community organizations 



Remarks: 
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ITEM 7; Ability to Communicate 



rr 



|t a) Ability to U^ically organize and write (application 

letter, other evidence) 
b) Ability to orally express thoughts effectively 
c) 

. - d) 



Remarks: 



ITHi 8 ; Rationale for Undertaking the Program 

a) Applicant" has well organized y r^rammat leal ly correct 
statement of reasons for undertaking program , 
Including: / 

1. objectives 

2. Introductory statement (basic philosophy) 

3. ways In which training Is to be used 

4. • 
5. 

Remarks: 



••■"•J, 
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Currlculini naterlals for preparing a Vocational Education 
Curriculum Specialist are organised Into seven segments. Each 

segment/ designated as a module. Is designed to develop a 

•/ « • ' 

general competency* The curriculum does not Include develop- 
ment of all of the administrative competencies which may be 
part of the assignment of some curriculum specialists. Only 
those competencies which were determined to be essential to 

carry out the curriculum leadership responsibilities are included. 

/ , ■ ■ 

/ ^ . - 

The program is planned for advanced levels but It is not intended 
that the curriculum prescribe a degree program. 

The Bejtm modules are listed belcHr and described on tHe 
following pages. A complete statement of competencies and per- 
formance /Objectives are given in Appendix 'A. 

1. / Developliig Curriculum: Goals, Objectives, and 

i ' 

Instructional Blans ^ 
^. Evaluating and Using Needs Assessment and Manpower 

^ Information 

/' ■ ' . 

/ 3. Preparing for Curriculum Change 

/ 

/ 4. Organizing Instructional Strategies 

/ 5. Preparing Instructional Materials 

6. Preparing for Curriculum Evaluation 

7. Promoting Professional growth and Staff Development 

Introductory Module 
Competency : Describe a vocatldnal currleulum by defining 
the component parts of the curriculum and explaining the im- 
portance and interrelationship of each component. 

This is a very short module which can be completed as 
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an Independent learning activity. The amount of tlae spent 
on the nodule will vary vith($rior experiences and background 
of the learner. It is reconmended that each person beginning 
the advanced program in vocational curriculum carry , out the 
learning activities as a review and to assure the instructor 
that students have a knoirledge of component parts of a eurricu*- 
lum and have been in^od^ced to a va^riety of curriculum terns. 
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DEVELOPING 
CURRICULUM: ' 
GOALS, 
OBJECTIVES, 
AND 

INSTRUCTIONAL 
PLANS 



Develdplng Curriculum 
Competency : The Vocational Education Cturriculum Spciciallst 
will demonstrate the ability to develop appropriate program 
goals 9 performance and instructional obj actives » and 
Instructional plans » and to assist the curriculum development 
team in this process. 

This segment of the curricultnn is to be considered pre* 
requisite to all other modules except the introductory module. 
It is suggested' that it serve as the core of a basic course*^ 
in Vocational Education Curriculum. y'Other modules which mighty 
be included with this module in a, three-semester or five- 
quarter credit course are: * 

- Evaluating Needs Assessment and Manpower Information . 
' - Preparing for Curriculum Change 
Some of the content of this 'module may be review for 
advanced level students. For this reason^ and because of the 
basic nature of the theory presented , parts of the module , 
^lave been written as independent learning activities. This > 
provides students the opportunity to complete learning 
ajctivities at their own individual rate. 
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This nodule Includes three beslc parts sq indlcated\y 
the title and three najor perforaance objectives. These 
parts are related to: (1) goals, (2) objectlvesp and (3) 
Instructional plans. The three perforasnce ob|ectlyes are: 
1. Explain, lllustratep and utilize the processes* . 
for establishing educational. priorities and g^als 
In vocational education. 
' 2. Write and sequence performance and Instructional 

objectives In behavioral terns. 

•» ■ •* * 

3. Deaonstrate the ability to complete an- occupational 

analysis and an instructional ani^lysls as 1 part 

of the Instructional plan. 
A "carrier project" Is suggested as both a, learning ex- 
perlence and posttest for the aodule. It Is Intended that 
the project be a real- currlculun plan which Is developed ^ 

♦ 

as the student progresses through the nodule. 

Needs Assesfcsent 

Competency ; The Vocational Education Ce'rrlculun Specialist 

vlll demonstrate the ability to ldentlfy» evaluate and, use 

needs assessment and manpower Informatumand to assist the 

curriculum development team In this process. 

The needs assessment process Is an Initial step In ' 

developing curriculum for any educational program. In 

vocational educatloup this process Involves the assessment 

ot both occupational and student needs and the curriculum 

specialist Is frequently Involved In the planning for an 
analysis, of such needs assessment data. 
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Data for lieeds assessment are frequently available in 
various . forms from both, public and private agencies. Additional 
InformatlcMi nay have to be collected by the curriculum develop- 
nent team. The activities require the learner to locate and 
analyze existing information and to plan «f or the collection . 
of additional data. . * 

The leatner begins with definitions and rationale for 
the needs assessment process, and differentiates the process 
for vocational education from general needs assessment. Sue- 
ceedlng. objectives explain vhere needs assessment can fit 
into the process of curriculum development, and describe the 
various scopes and models of needs assessment. 

Performance 'dbjective^4 introduces the learner to sources 
of manpower data. The next dbjecitive involves .using manpower 
Information in making curricular decisions. 

Performance Objective 6 deals with the special needs of 
the disadvantaged and handicapped, ^^le the folj-owlng objec- 
tive requires students to develop a data collection plan for . 
the needs and interests. of all i^udents. 

In Performance Objective 8, learners develop a plan for 
collecting local needs assessment data. The module *4t^inal 
objective requires learners to analyze and interpret ne^ds 
assessment information ,in making recommendations for curricu- 
lum change. 

50 ■ 
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Currlcului Changa 

# ~ 

Ccmpetency : The Vocational Education Curriculum Specialist 

will dewmatrate the ability to^lnitlatep facliltatep and 

iMpleaent currlculua change and to aasiat the currlculim 

devel o pa e nt team In the change prpceas. 

Continuous, changes are needed In vocationorl educatieo to 

PREPARING Insure that the objictlvea» content, and procedure are 

FOR up**to--date and aeet needs of the learner and eaq>16yers» 

CURRICULUM Change will not occur by laproved curriculum plans alone. The 

CHANGE purpose of this module Is to develop abilities needed to plan 

for and enact curriculum change. ^ * " 

• ' . •< , • 

^ The module enphaslzes the nature of change In vocational 

education, the proceaa of change, change ^^Bl^yand the re^ 

^ sources usedr In change. The concepts of cha^^ are eomplex 

and reqtiire high level cognitive abllltlea not easily developed 

independently. "^Vbst of the learning activities require group 

sessions in which students can challenge each other and share 

ideas under the guidance of a veil informed Instructor. Many 

of the learning activities are field oriented and could be 

used as focus for an internship.' 
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ORGANIZINS 



Organizing Instructional Strategies 
dompetency ; The Vocational Education Curriculum Specialist 
will demonstrate the ability to identify and use appropriate 
instructional strategies and assist the curriculum develop- 



ERLC 



INSTRUCTIONAL 

\ ment team in this process. 

STRATEGIES 4 
^^^^^^^^^ Kttoirledge of instructional strategies is essential to a 

Vocational Education Curriculum Specialist, who will constantly 

51 
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U8e that knowledge In developjUig curriculum or In teacher 
education. This nodule takes the curriculum specialist from 
comprehension through demonstration of ten Instructional . 
st^^^^^^^^^elected for their application to vocational 
edS^Kion classes • In addition, the module provides criteria 
Whl^ can be used by learners to select appropriate strateg^^es 
for various Instructional objectives, learning environments, 
learner characteristics, and teacher characteristics. 

V 

The module Is divided Into categories, one each for the ten 
strategies, plus a category on criteria for selecting stra*- 
tegles. The sequence of the categories Is on a continuum, 
from those strategies that are primarily teacher-focused 
(lecture) to those* that are mostly student«-focused (Indepen-^ 
dent^tudy). However, from the leamer^s viewpoint, the 
categories can be taken In any order, since each Is designed 
to be autonomous. ^ . ^ 

Learners 'are not expected to complete the entlte module» 
but rather to select those categories which iseen most appropriate 
In meeting their needs. The pretest results can help make that 
decision. The test Is sub-dlvlded by category, t^h^ pointing 
out aif^l^ of weakness and strength. Another decision crlteiUon 
Is experience. Learners may feel comfortable with some stra- 
tegies, but feel a need for more background and experience with 
others. ^ 
^ All learners should complete the final category, "Putting 
It Together." The activities In that category provide guide- 
lines for selecting Instructional strategies, a skill essential^ 
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to all curriculum, spaclallsts. 

# ■ / * 

0 

, ) 

Prwrimt l€»tructloiul Mate rials 
> - ■ - 

Coiataaeifg Tha Vocational Education Curriculun Spaclaliat 

vill ba abla to aalact, daaign, and prapara instructional sa* 

tariala appropriata for Mating aatabliahad goala and objactivaa 

and to aaaiat curriculum davalopaant taam in thia procaaa. 

Vocational Education Curriculip Spacialiata vill provitla 

laadarship in tha promotion of taaching toward mora affactiva 



laaming. Therafora, it ia vital that thay devalop akilla nacaa^ 
•aary ^o aalact, daaign,^ produca* and diaaaminata instructional 



matarlj^^al^ 



Tha VECS ahould also ba abla to aasist tha cur^cu- 



Aum devalopmant taam in implamanting thaaa procaasaa. Tha 
cassas utilisad and tha« matariala devalopad in tha modula ara 
appropriata for maating program goala and objactivaa at diffarant 
lavala of instruction and in a variaty of laaming aituatimis.« 

This modula vas dasignad to alloir tha laatnar to davalop 
thoaa akilla nacaaaary to acquira tha compatancy in a atap-by-atap 
procasa. Each parformanca objactlva takaa tha laamar ona stap 
cloaar to tha actual salaction, praparation, and diaaamination 
of instructional matariala. 

The atratagy uaad to anabla the laamar to acquira tha 
compatancy lia an ongoing project referred to as THE PRdJECT. THE 
PROJECT vill davalop tha learner* a expertise in preparing In- 
atructional matariala. Eiich performance objective will build on^ 
tha preceding one to allow for the completion of the aelf-d^signad 
project, Tha culmination of the module ia tha design, prepare- 
tion^ and diaaamination model for new instructional mat^^ials. 

53 
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Perfonuince Objective 1 gives the learner an opportunity 

to beeoflie faalliar with and \iae^ the vast reaources available 

*i - 

to vocational educators. The coanmication petvork that has 



been eatabliahed Iqr state and federal govemaMnta« induatry, 
and colleges and^universities will become a tool for potential 
vocational curriculuoi specii^sts to use in their work. 
The criteria used in the evaluation and selection of 



Petfc 



instructional materials is the thrust of Petrorasnce Objective 
2» The learner will haye an opportunity to use readability 
formulas, style manuals, and assessment instruments that have 
proven successful ^In selecting appropriate instructional 
— Materials . 

In Performance Objective 3*, the learner focuses on the 
process of dissemination. Several dissemination techniques 
-are presented and the learners are asked^^ to develop their own 
models after completing the learning activities. 

Performance Objective 4 shifts the emphasis of the module 
to the development of nev instruct it>t«al materials. THE PROJECT 
culminates in Performance Objective 5 with the development and 
preparation of leamet^-designed instructional materials. 

In Performance Objective ^16, learners will have an 
opportunity to have their projects evaluated by a peer. The 
instrument used will be familiar since it was used in Perfor- 
mance Objective 2. 
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Prapmrlng for Currlcyliai Evmluatlon 
Competency ; The Vocatloiiel Education Currlcultim Specialist 
will deaonatrate the ability to dcvetlop and/or adopt procedures 
for curriculum evaluation and to assist the curriculum develop- 
ment team In implementing this process. 

Parts pf Module 6 have been written as Independent leaihalng 
activities , which allow the student to complete these activities 
at an Individual rate. However ^ groujp instruction under the ^ 
direction of an Instructor who has' had both theoretical and 

practical experience In evaluation Is extremely Important. 

•ft 

Groixp Instruction In which other students have the opportunity 
to critique jsnd challenge the Independent work of each Is also 
an Important part of the learning activity. In the pilot use 
of this module at Washington State University ^ group Instruc- 
tion was limited to Intensive work during three weeks — one 
week at the beginnings middle^ and end of the semester. The 
competency In evaluation was one of two competencies selected 
for «aJor emphasis coring the Internship |»erlod. 

The module Is "presented In two major parts Concepts 
and kn^ledges gained In Part I of the module will enable the 
learner to attain thos^ objectives for the "appllc^lon oriented" 
Part II, , 

Part I , / 

1. Define the t^tl^nology and explain the concepts 
In educational measurement and evaluation. 

2. Diagram and explain the relationship between 
evaluation and o^er currlcular coheepts. ^ 
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3. Explain the key salient features and usage of 

evaluation tnodels having relevance for vocatlbnal 
• education. 

4* Select /or develop criteria that may be 
applied In evaluation of vocational education 
curricula. 

3. Specify the sources of error and evaluate the 

criteria used in measures for determining student 
outcomes in vocational pi;ograms. 
Part II 0 

6. Assemble p analyze p and Interpret evaluation data 
and present data in ati understandable fashion to a 
variety of audiences. 

7. Develop a curriculum evaluation form and evaluate , 
and critique two vocational program proposals and 
two, ^cational curriculum guides. 

^8. Oovnduct or assist in the development of a program 
or class evaluation in an actual school setting. 



Promoting Prof essional' Growth and Staff Develc^ment ' 
Competency ; The Vocational Education Curriculum Specialist^ 
%rill demonstrate th^ ability to promote professional growth 
and staff* development for curriculum improvement. 



The Vocati onal RHiu^At^inn rtirrlrtil^^-i;pA q1 AH* r prntf ii ^fi B 

leadership in planning and implementing a staff development 
program that improves vocational educators ability to develop 
curriculum plans and materials. Thereforep it is essential 
that the VECS has the necessary knowledge p eklllSp and attitudes 
reqjitlred to organise and operate a staff * development program. 



This iBodule is coapos«d of tvo parts. Part I Includes 
basic concepts and 4>ackgrouiid information on the Maf f develop-- 
■ent process. Part II requires application of sUf f development 
theory through an Intern expsrlenee. Respective performance 
objectives are: 

1. describe and explaii^^the terminology and concepts In 
staff development; 

■\ 

* 2. describe the competen<;ies "needed for effective 

leadership In conducting staff development programs; 

3. Identify the basic factors that lnflt^a|ce communica- 
tion ahd Indicate the implications of each, on the 
Vocational Education Curriculum Specialist in con- 
ducting a staff development program; 

4. develop and dtfend a model for Implementing a pro- 
gram for vocational education staf^jjj^ 

5. describe how to orgaiKlse and Implement a staff deyeiop- ^ 

, ment progranl; 

• -> ' . * ^ 

6. Identlfy^the basic techniques used In staff develop- 

■ • • ■ " 

mebt and describe ho**^ to apply them; ^ 

7. develop a system for evaluating a staff disvelopment 
program; and 

8. Implement staff development theory Into practice In 
a variety of^ situations. 



The seven segments and a short Introductory unit are ^ 
designated as Modules. ^"Module" as used here does not Indlcat 
a short, self -instructional unit, but the total Instructional 
plan for developing the broad competencies lleted above. 

Bach module Includes an Introduction which describes the 
purpose, 'rationale, basic assumptions, and prerequisites of 
the nkidule. The content of each module Includes: 

1. Pretest and postt^st^/! ^ 

2. A glossary' of terms. If needed 

3. Performance objectives. In most modules, sub- 
objectives. Identified as "Instructional Objectives," 
Indicate the more specific behavlo)^ required to 
achieve the performance objective, 

4. Learning activities. Learning activities are ffug- 
gested for each Instructional or performance objec- 
tive. -These are suggested aci^lvitles and It Is 
expected that a master teacher will adapt and revise 
them as needed to meet the needs of a particular 
group . Instructional materials such as transparency 
masters, worksheets, and reference materials are 
included with the learning activities. Both group 
and Independent activities are Included and field 
experiences are suggested when appropriate. 

5. Bibliography. This Is a Summary of references listed 
' In learning activities. 

6. Appendix. Some modules Include additional materials 
as an appendix. 
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Hm ARE 
THB 

MODULES 
TO BE 
USED? 



The modules are developed as guides for experienced ln«- 
structors. It la expected that each Instructor will add > delete , 
expand, and revise' the Instructional objectives, and the learning 
activities * Instructors are urged not to abandon strategies 
which they have previously found to be successful. Hopefully, 
they will find In the modules new Ideas, as well as references, 
worksheets i and evaluation devices which can be used In conjunc-?^ 
tlon ^th their strategies. It will be necessary to up-date 
references each year. In this way Instruction will always be 
directed toward the development of the competencies required. 

It Is hoped^^hat future users will strive to revise and 
expand the curriculum. Alternative learning activities within / 
a module, as well as additional modules, may be developed . \ 

through Internship experiences similar to those used by WSU , 



during the initial development of the program. The utllii^atlo^ ' 
of students in a "learnii\ff by^ doing" approach will enable the . 



^^^^ 



program to expand Its materials, while offering students an^ 
opportunity to apply their VECS skills. n» / * 

" Performance ObJectlViis have been selected after cafeft^l 
Study. Each contributes to development of the basic competency. 
' and should not be changed or discarded without ev^lua|lngi tiie 
effect of the change. \ ' 

S^lf Ins true tlojnal materials are Included lA'the' nbdules 

■ f T . 

but- the curriculum Is not Intended to be self-instrucj^lonilj 
nor Is any one module completely self-instructional.:. Many ot ' % i 
the Independent study guides require group sessions' 'for ^<^rlng 
and evaluation, ' 
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Modules or parts of modules may be U8e4 In short Inser- 
vice workshops conducted by a university, professional organl- 
zatlon, or state agency. It should be noted, hovevdr, that 
the modules are designed to be Incorporated Into, college 
courses, where Intensive study over a period of tine Is possible. 

A program for preparing VECS carried out at a college or 

ux|lyerslty will be organized Into a course structure. The number 

' y ' . ' > ' 

of ;^^odi!iiles Iqcluded^ In one course will be dependent lipoti whether 

#% ' ^ ^ " ■ 

^ . •. ^ ••■ . 

an inst>ltutlon Is^^rganlzed on a quarter or semester basis and 

■ 1 • ' -f .-^ ' ■ 

the tiumber^ or credits usually assigned one course. Other factors 

■ ■' ,^ '. ^ ■ V u'/ f . . ' ' ' . 
which will affect courM'orgahlzktlon will be the extent to which 



; field e:iqperlences are Incorporated Into the learning activities 

. / ' • • ■ ^. ■ • ; . * 

of^ a mpduie and whether the^-VECS program Is a "major" for a 
^\ degree ^pfogram vhlch^lncl^diis other requirements. 
^ Tl^ft Prdgram of Studies and che^.^urse Structure outlined 

' on pages 58 #nd 59 * Illustrate the' pattern used In th<^ trial 

use at^:Wash^gtoa Stfte University. The orientation period was 
i^^f^ore exten^ve than woul*^ be need^H for most programs. The 

r . ^ ■ \ • 

^ pur|»ose a| the ^itenslVe work'^ohe In summer prior to course 

work fif^ Washing ton State University Was to give participants 

badftgroundl; neede^ for their critical evaluation of all aspects 
, :^ ; ■ 

^ of'^h^^ curriicu^um Including the philosophical basis of the * 

^scope^and cbntent/ Both EVajluat^on and Staff Development modules 

- " J ^ ■ V ^ -c 

vwere carried out Vjr^concentrated course work within three 

> f • •• 

< weeks-*~Qne week each kt the beginning, end, and middle of a 

. V* 

semester with the majbtijjy pf the activities carried out at 

" , ' w'' ' ' 9" t • . 

Int^tnshlp sites.'* . » . ^ 



WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY 
PROGRAM OF STUDIES FOR VECS STUDENTS 



Sunner Seaslon 1975 -.Orientation Period 

VTE 520 Problems and Trenda In Vocational Education 
2 credlta 

VTE 583 Sead^nec In Vocational Technical Educb^tlon 

2 credlta 

VTE 542 Inatructlonal Syatems 

3 credlta 

VTE. 600 Independent Study ^ 
1 or 2 credlta 



Fall Saaester 1975 . 

VTE 512 Curriculum Development In Vocational Education 
3 credlta 

VTE 580 Inatructlonal Strateglea and Materlala In Vocational ^ 

Education ( * ' < 

3 credlta 1 , \, 

Supporting course work; selected on bajils of* student backgtound and 

goals ' ^ » 

8 to 10 credits 



/ 

Spring Semester 1975 

VTE 581 Evaluation In Vocational Education 
3 credits 

VTE 543 Administration and Supervision of Vocational technical 
Education 
3 credits 

VTE 583 Seminar In Vocational Technical Education 
2 credits 

VTE 578 Internship In Vocational Tehhnlcal Education/ 
6 credits 

i 




WASHINGTON STATE UNIVEBSITY 
COURSE STRUCTURE OF VECS MODULES 



COURSES 



MODULES 



VTE 520 
Probleu and 
Trends In 
Vocational 
Education 



VTE 583 
Seminar 



VTE 570 

Internship 

in 

Vocational 
Education 



EKLC 



VT^ 512 



CunlcMluoi DeveliqMient 
ln\o-Tech Education 



VTE 542 — 

Instructional 

Systems 

H'ji 



VTE 580* ' 
Instructlcmal 
Strategies and 
Materials In 
Vocational Education 



VTE 581* • 

Evaluation In 
Vocational Education 
and VTE 570 



VTE 543 ^. 

Administration 
and Supervision 
in VTE 



*Nev course 



Preparing for Curriculum Change 



Evaluating Needs Assessment and 
Manpower Information 



Developing Curriculum: Goals » 

ObJectlveSy and Instructional Plans 



Organizing Instructional Strategies 



Preparing Instructional Materials 



Preparing for Curriculum Evaluation 



Promoting Professional Growth and 
Staff Development 
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Thm use of any ti|p|^ nodules p as they have been developed p 
will Include the scope of study usually Included In a three * 
semester or five quarter credit course* In some instances p 
one module such as Module 7p Promoting Professional Growth 
^nd Staff Development p may be incorporated into a^ existing 
course* • 

The pilot testing of this pattern of courses indicated 
that inclusion of three modules in the curriculum course is 
not practical for a three semester credit course and at least ^ 
some parts of Nodule 2p Evaluating and Using Needs sessment 
and Manpower Informationp may be incorporated into the evalu^ 

■ m ' 

ation course.' Various combinations of modules can be used 
for course structure. It should be rioted that^ select ion of 

I ■ 

the pattern used at WSU vas influenced by currint course 
structure. The pattern allows for inclusion of a curriculum 
specialist option fn the graduate program in Vocational 
Technical Education with minimal change to currelit courses* 



1' 

Ednca*- 



A graduate level program for preparing Vocational 
tion Curriculum Specialists (VECS) incorporated into any 
institution will need cclnstant evaluation and revision. The 
graduate level VECS program developed at Washington State 
University is based on a careful study of competencies required 
by a curriculum specialist p a rigorous review of the purpose 
and scope of vocational education p a synthesis of research in 
curriculum theory and the Judgments of well qualified consult- 
ants and staff regarding the organization and management ^T' 
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such a program. The program has b|^en tested through a **trlal* 
run" with graduate students In vocational education. Six of - 
these graduate students were selected ''fellows.** They were 
Involved In critical review of every objective, learning ac- 
tivity and reference used In the currlcHlum materials. These 
fellows participated In revisions and supplements to the pro- 
gram. A third party evaluator has Tevlewed both the processes' 
and products o^ the projects and assisted with the evaluation 
procedure^. ^ 

^ . In sunnar^ the program has been developed In a careful 
and scholarly manner. However, the program Is not presented 
as a perfect program but as a set of materials to begin a 
program. Continuous evaluation of all aspects will be needed 
to strehgthen the content and procedures. 

Users of the curriculum developed at Washington State 
University will i^ed to be constantly aware of the fact that 
the materials have been developed In 1974-76 and by a staff at 
a land grant university located In a /western state. One ad- 
visory group was composed of persons^ from Washington and Idaho. 
The organization and administration of vocational education 
within the st^te of Washington undoubtedly had some Influence 
upon currlcular decisions. The majority of students enrolled In 
the program were those enrolled In an advanced degree program. 
Each olP these facts emphasize ^he need for an evaluation plan 
which will Insure that the program Is relevant In another set- 
ting and for a particular grpup of learners. ' ^ 

.J 

Improvement of the VECS program and revisions or additions 
required to adjust the program to different settings, changes In 
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MployMnt opportunltlM or ncir kiioirl«dg« vlll r«qulr« •valua- 
tion 4|jl«ll of thm following Mpmctf^^of thm program; 

1. OoapatanclM naadad by a Vocational Education Curricu- 
lum Spaclallat upon uhlch the curriculum la baaad. A 
aurvay InatnnMmt uaad In tha Waahlngton Stata Unlvar- 
alty projact and a pre*aurvay ^||laphona>^ Contact Gulda 
ara glvan In Appandlx D. Additional atudy of tha com^ 
patanclaa can ba mada through analyala of taalap par- 
formad by VBCS. 



2. Salactldn of tralnaaa. Furthar raaaarch avldanca la 
naadad to document crltarla llatad ear liar In^thla 



A 



Inatallatlon Gulda . 

3. Quallflcatlona of faculty. Furthar avldanca la naadad 
to dataraiina tha axtant to which faculty mambara who 

ara apaclallata In curriculum, Inatructlonal atrataglaa 

« 

or evaluation, but *who do not have vocational education 
background, may be utilised aa Ina true ton for the ^ 
program. 

4. Bffectlveneaa ol^ field experlancaa. Suggaatlona for 
evaluation of Intemahlpa hav^ been preaentad earlier. 

0 

The efficiency and ef fectlveneaa of all aapecta of 
field ezperlencea need to be meaaured In terma of 
contribution to achievement of objectlvaa, with the 
extent of achievement weighed agalnat faculty effort, 
trainee time and coata. 



5. Program management. Suah queatlona aa which adminlatra- 

\ ■ ■ , . ■ - 

tlve atructure provided for the beat program 
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coordination nMd to bm anavaMd parlodlcally. De- 
cisions- naod^to bs bMsd on irsll docuMntsd Inforas- 
tlonp not psrsonsl opinion^ 
6. Effsctlvsnsss of Instmetlonsl progru In schiovlng 
sslsctsd objsctlvss. The evaluation of the ptograa 
to detenlne hov veil thcu coopetencles are developed 
Is of aajor importance and Is discussed In detail 
beloir* It should be noted that this evaluation will 
also give valuable clues anl som hard evidence which 
will be helpful In evaluating apsects 1 through 5 '* 
listed above. 



WSAT IS 
IHCWDKD IN 
BVALUAMOH 

or 

PROGRSSS? 



Evaluations should not be limited to those that are used 
after the^^fcram Is completed. Such evaluations have little 
effect odKiBk^lng the program for those participants from 
whom the data vas^ taken. The evaluation procesiP should be 
continuous. It Is essential that, as the plans fpr a graduate 
VECS program are made» an evaluation plan be outlined. Bach 
specific aspect of the curriculum should be Judged to deter- 
mine how well that phase is being conducted. . It becomes 
important, therefore » that what is to be measured should be 
clearly identified and then appropriate evaluation techniques 
be employed to get the necessary data. • 

The following types of evaluation are included Ip deter- 
mining program effectiveness. 



ERIC 



1. Evaluation of prerequisite competencies 

A. All prospective curriculum specialists should 
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' hcv« thttlr prttvlous 9ixpmr{mnc% and trainiiig r«-*. 
^vl«Md to dtttamlM tlMlr rMdliMMi« for further 
profMSloiuil training «• a VICS. Prataqyiatta 
ccNapatanclaa ara auggaatad In- aach of tha aa^an 

T 

mdulaa ^ ' 
B. It ia racooMndad that a prataat ba conductad 

at tha baglnning of aach «odula« Each aodula 

haa an ancloaad prataat to aaaaaa tralnaaa' prior 

knovladga and axpartlaa* 
Foraatlva Byaluatlon Qiacka ; Upon oovplatioi 
actlvltlaa daalgnad for aAh nodula^ parfonMinca 
chacka ahould ba adalnlatarad to dataralna ^iMiathar 
tralnaaa ara praparad to aova on to aubaaqnaht Inatruc- 
tlonal actlvltlaa In tha prograa. Thaaa foraatlva 
avaloatlon chacka nay vary dapandlng on tha typa 
of activity conplatad. All Bodulaa hava fonutlva 
parforaanca Inatmnenta^^^icludad whara approprlata. 




Suaaatlva Byaluatlon (Poattapt) : It la adviaad that 
a final taat b^ adainiatarad at tha and of aach;«K>d- 
ula to datamdna adaquata oonplatlon by aach tri| 
Intamahlp Evaluation ; Tha auccaaa or fallura of the 
tralnaa'a Intemahlp axparlanca ahould ba aaaaaaad 



ti/«K>d- 
r^naa. 



by tha aponaorlng Inatltutlon t'o^dataralne tha strengtha 
and weaknaaaaa of each field B^e. k thraa-prongad 



Inatruwnt that allowa^aaaaasent by the intern, site 
aupervlaor, and unlvaralty auparvlaor la exhibited in 
AppendUlx C of tha Guide. Thaaa Inatruaanta were 
davaldpad by Vtoahlngton State Uhlveralty during the 
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Initial d«v«lopB«nt of th« VBC8 pirograa. ■ .§^-J 

5. Poat-Progra« and Couraa Bvaliiatldn ; It la racognaiiSid 
that studmts and iftaff provide f««dback to assist Iti 

program and couraa revisions • Thara are thraa araaa ' 

-# , ' 

ifhara evaluation ahould ba dtSnm: ^ 

.A 

A* It la recoonMindad that a final avaluatlofi by 

a'tudenta ba conducted at the end of tKe tmlnlng 
( period after completing all the nodules ipnd 
Intepnahlp. 

B. Inatructlonal staff should evaluate couraa content, 
procedures,, and naterlal usability at the end 
each course to further upgrade the use of the 

curricula* 

C. Students should evaluate the Instruction of each / 
module In terns of (1) the Instructor's perfomance, 
(^) course content, and (3) uae of appropriate 
media. 

An example of' a time line for evaluation of the VECS pro- 
gram Is given on the following page. This ex^ple Is based on 
a traditional semester schedule of a university and would require 
adjustment for a quarter system or other Instructional schedules. 

The real test of the program wll7 be the effectiveness of 
the VECS performance on the job* Follow-up evaluation of par- 
ticipants by means of on-site ^slts and survey Instruments Is 
an essential measurement of the effectiveness of, the program. 



■ t ^ 

TIME LIRE FOR EVALUATKM OF VECS PROGRAM* 




Inteniflhip \ 
By»lit>tlon 



^st Frogrn 
Byalmtlon 




*Ba8ed on seneater organization at a university or college 
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Obtaining data through ^ series of evaluations i» ^^ssei^tlal , 
HOW IS ^ but unless changes are made to improve the objectives* content, 

EVVAJATION learning experiences and references used in. the prbgraa,]: the time 

MTA USED? and effort, spent In developing and administering evaluation 

*inst;ruments will be wasted. Evaluations can be used to change 
' placcskent of performance objectives fro|ft one module to anbther or 
y ^ to reorganize module content of courses. Fe^dbabK from students 

will provide a basis for changing, adding or deleting learning*, 
experiences and for changing the extent of instructor guidance. 
^ Kinds and extent of audiovlsuiil materials and library references 

should be influenced by evaluBtlon. Cumulative data on per- 
f ormance on^ pretests may indicate need ^ add to curriculum' 
objectives which the current wHiaterlals assume are prerequisites, 
or to delate some of the objectives which pretests Indicate have 
already been achieved. 

Summaries of evaluation dat|^ which are well^^itten and 
documented will be useful in bringing about change in organiza- 
tion and administratlM of program. These summaries also can . 

■ \ 

be of value 1^ documenting need for increased library holdings 
or additional staff. f 



JfHAT IS 
AN 

INTERNSHIP 
PROGRAM? 



An internship is an essential and integral part of the 
total program for the preparation of a Vocational Education 
Curri'culum Specialist. It pro^des a realistic laboratory set- 
tings in which classroom experiences can be explored and inte- 
grated as part of a ,j^otal curriculum program. Through the 
internship, prospective currlct^lum specialists in vocational 
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education learn how ti|^t theory Intoj^ctice, to, analyze and 
Apply past experllMces* and to develop skills required in the ' 
nev position for ^hich they are preparing. 
The internship program: 

1. is a cooperative program among the student , the 
field site agency, and th^ institution of higher 
education, -^^^v^ 

2. allows: each intern to ImpJniKnt individually 

1 

selected objectives., 

) • ' 

3. provides for varying degrees of reipohsibility 

and variation of experiences which are in line with 
the intern's career goals, 

4. allows the intern to translate theory into practice 
in a new situation and to build competencies in an 
area of individual interest, and ^ 

5. ^provides for supervision by the college or^imiverslty 

supervisor responsible for the intern, and provides ' 
for supervision, guidance, and evaluation by the 

cooperative agency supervisor. 

The internship experience is the result of planning and 
cooperation Involving (1) the institution, organization, or 
agency which authoiclzes, provides, and gives direct supervision 
uto ,the internship; (2) the Vocational Education Curriculum 
Specialist training institution which approves the application 
for and assists in the planning and monitoring of the internship 
irience; andv(3) the students, on whom rests the responsibility 




^ng through the planned internship activities. All 



arrangements for the internship are made on an individual basis 
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with the Interns In cooperation with their university ' • 

supervisors. ' ' ■■ , ^ • 

c. • ■ ■ . . ■■- 

Scope and Activities of the Internship 

The Internship obJectijPes are based upon the performance ' 
objectives In one or more modules. The Internship .nornlally - 
requires participation In a variety of activities. Interns 
normally do not have a4minlstratlve authority except ^s 
specified by the Intern's site supervisor. Therefpre, most 
activities will be done at the assistant level. The Intern's 
activities will, however. Include direct participation In 
leadership, evaluative research, and administrative functions 
related to curriculum. Observations of certain regular and 
special functions and reporting may be required. 

Participation, observation, and reporting activities 
. are planned In terms of the Intern's ^background and the specific 
purposes and functions of the cooperating Intern site. Activi- 
ties are planned and integrated so that the Involvement of the 
Intern Is systematic and does not consist of a group of 
miscellaneous activities undertaken on an ad hoc basis. Prior- 
ities are carefully chosen and realistic time allocations made. 
Although directed toward specif Ic objectives, the experience 
needs to be broad enough to encompass (1) various levels of 
education, (2) the formal education s|:ructure, and (3) the 
Informal community forces which hal/e impact on the educational 
agency. 

The prospective Inttfln should play a key role In deter- ^ 
mining the Internship dlte, formulating obj^j^tlves to be^ 
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atta|it6d, wd*^ negoirlMtlng stipend/salary and other benefits. 



Jkuiing the internship the intern nuat fulfill the contractual 



^ agr«Ment -aa outlined^in the MemoranduB of Understanding.^ 
At'the saae'^tl^^ interns nmst reaember that they are both 
Aqployees of the sCpoperating agency and representatives of 

> . --..••^■•■/^ • c ■ - • ' 

^tt^ptr- own* educational institution. 

' ^ The p^rlttary nsponsibilitiea of the cooperating agency 
through its agent J the internship site supervisor, are: 

1. to undei^tand and support the internship progran 

and ita functions as a cooipoaent of an advanced 

i ' • 

degree program as outlined by the educational 
institution, 

2. to provide the experience and assign neaningful 
tasks so that tiie interns may reach their pre- 
viously determined objectives, and 

3. to share with the university the responsibility 
of assessing the intern's performance. 



It is vital for a training- px:og|;sm to offer active involve 
ment in realistic situations. Tb^^iiternshlp needs to balance 
theoretical training with practical experience. Therefore,^ 
curriculum specialist interns will be placed in situations 
where they will be able to receive additional experience and 
knowledge in vocational education. The potential sites will 
include public schools, conmunity colleges, state agencies, 
four year colleges and universities, technical schools, busi- 
ness and industry, and skill centers. The following are 
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procedures suggested for selecting internship experiences: 

>t/ ' - 

1. Solicit suggestions for intern sites from advisory 

■ *. > " . 

groups, state directors of vocational education, 

vocational education faculty^ and where appropriate, 

professional organizations* 
2* Through correspondence -or telephone conversation, 

further explore the possible* interest of the 

suggelted internship sites and the feasibility of 

using these sites* 
3. Analyze the suggested sites in terms of: 

a) variety of experience offered and relationship 
^ of these expeiriences to the coiiq>etencies needed 



by curriculum , specialists, 

b) cost of supervision^ and . ' v 

* ' y ■ ' .. r ■ \ ■■■ . 

c) typie of supervision offered at. internship site* 
4* Plan for the faculty supervisor and potential intern 

to visit one or more possible internship sites. This 
gives the site supervisor an opportunity to in^i^fview 
the intern and clarify* expectations. It also gives 
the intern mor^ complete information for evaluating 
the sites arid developing a realistic plan. Some 
cooperating agencies may prefer to interview two or 
^ more potential interns and select ^he intern as they 

would other personnel. 
One or more sites may be .selected depending on the time 

available and experiences desired* Once &t4 internship sit^. 

is^elected, a tentative plan of objectives to be achieved 



should be developed by the Intjern In 'cooperation with both 
aupervlsors. These objectives should reflect the professional 
and personal goals of the Intern, and subsequent learning 
activities i^hould correlate with the scope and sequence of 
the Internships. 



WHAT IS 

INCLUESD 

IN 

"CONTRACTS?" 
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In all Internship programs, a 'Memorandum c^p^derstandlng, 
or contract, should be drawn up to signify that^^e Internship 
Is a contractual arrangement between the cooperating agency, 
the educational Institution, and the Intern. ^ 

There Is no prescribed format to follow for a memorandum 
of tnderstandlng, but there sbsiuld be flexibility for each 
part Involved. Several sample memoranda of understanding, or 
contracts, appear In Appeili^£x B. 

There are certain features to be Included In all memo- 
randa of understanding. These are: 

1. duties of the cooperating agency, 

2. educational objectives of the Internship and 
procedures or work assignment (s) the Intern will 
carry out to achieve these objectives, 

3. responsibilities of the training Institution and/or 
* Internship monitor, n ' y> 

^ A. title to be assumed by the student while serving the 
Internship, ' 

5. starting and ending dates of the Internship, and 

6. provision for remuneration for travel and other 
expenses Incurred by the Intern performing work 
assignments. j 
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In addition y memoranda may refer .to: 

1. 9tipend to be received » including clarification of 

V 

any bentefits or deductions , and 
2* time for seminars or evaluative sessions with 
other interns* 

The*memorandjn is usually signed by all individuals involved 

* I - ^ • 

in the internship program: 

» 1. the internship supervisor at the cooperating . , 
agency y 

2* the internship superv^^qdr » rep resenting the 
university y 



3. the intern^ and 

4. any q|Lher individual who is directly involved' 
in the program* 

The original document wi<Ll remain with the university or ' 
agency supervisor and a copy foi^arded to each of the others 
involved. 

Institutions may haVe standard formats for all intern- 
ships or clinical practicums which may ber used for VECS 
internship* In all Instances, the legal council or attorney 
, for the university or agency should approve contractual ar- 
ratigements m£ide* 

!^^e internship should be offered as a course for varying 
amounts of credit* To assure efficient use of internship 
sites y most institutions need, to offer this course each quarter 
or semester^ as well as during the summer session* / 
Internships should Ij^ planned at a level to warlrant 



graduate credit which nay be applied to the advanced degree 
program* The amount of credit will vavy from Instrltutlon to 
Institution* The Internship may be contingent upon policy 
established outside the department or division* ) 

In Institutions where courses In Internships have not 
been identified, alternative courses such as **K%|LLd Study/' 
"Field E:|perlence," and "Independent Study" can b^^onsldered* 



Internship experiences should be as realistic as possible, 
and f>ecause of the values of American society, a stipend or 



honorarlfmi will help establlslN^ realistic employer-employee 
relationship. It is anticipated that the intern will contribute 
to the program of the ^if^^eratlng agency or organization and 
any stipend needs to be based on the value of that contribution* 

The intern is in a lea'melt role and stipends will be less 
than that paid to a fully qualified C|,}trlculum specialist* 
Memoranda of agreements, therefore, need to state clearly what 
the responsibilities of the intern will be so payment of 
stipends are not used a? an excuse to exploit the intern* 
The Intetn should not be cheap labor for tasks unrelated to 
the competencies to be developed in the VECS program* 

Internship stipends should not be considered as part of 
basic support for graduate students in the same way as a 
scholarship or fellowship, but as earned salary such as that 
earned by gradute assistants who serve in a teaching or 
research capacity* 
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The primary supexvlslon of the Intetn Is carried out 
by the site supervisor. Additional supervision will be car- 
ried out by the university supervisor who may make site visits 
two or three tlflM||| during *the ""internship. The frequency of 
visits will depend on the individual program, needs of the 
intern, and length of the Internship. Basically the primary . 
role of the training institution's supervisor Is not to "check 
up" on the intern, but to provide additional guidance and to 
answer any questions which the intern or silte supervisor may 
have regarding purposes and procedures of the Internship. The 
Institution supervisor will assist in the evaluation of the 
Internship. ; * 

Several methods may be employed in evaluating an intern. 
These include: 

1. Evaluation of logs or journals, submitted by the 
intern on a regular basis. 

2. Evaluation of the intern documented report submitted 
upon completion of the internship. 

3. Analysis of evaluation forms or rating^ scales 
completed by university supervisor, intern, and 
site supervisor. 

The internship is a part of a graduate level program 
which demands use of thorough and controlled evaluation 
techniques designed to measure the extent to which the student 
is able to analyze and internalize the experiences provided 
by the internship, and apply the knowledge and insight gained 

V* 
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to nev and unfnlllar sltuatloM. Itetlng scalM used at 
Washington State University are given in Appendix C. 

As part of the training prograa the intern will sake 
reports to the training institution. Interns can report on 
their experiences in three ways: (1) by keeping a current 
log of internship experiences, (2) by attending and sumari- 
zing^group' senlnars as arrai\ged by the training Institution, 
and (3) by presenting a final and documented report on the 
significance of the Interilhshlp in helping define and articu- 
late the responsibilitiea of the position for which the 
intern is preparing. ^ 

The log should not be a mere chronological listing of 
activities undertsken on a day-to-day basis. Rather, it 
should be a sequential record of the major actlylties and 
experiences, with a brief analysis of the significance of 
each and the relationship to future leadership roles. The 
log should be submitted at designated periods. The exact 
format ot the final paper can vary with special attention 
being given to individualizing requirements to make the paper 
as beneficial as possible for each intern. 

Seminars relating to experiences gained by interns in 
the field are a vital part 'of the internship program. A 
schedule for these seminars will vary according to the struc- 
ture of the university courses and the distance of 'the in- 
tenuihlp site from campus. Regardless of how they are 
arranged, both the^:^ten8ive on-campu^ training and seminars 
should be a part of the same semester's work. Usually these 
will occur at the beginning, middle, and end of the intern- 
ship's program. At these seminars the interns make formal 
presentations of their experiences in the field. 
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DEVELOPING CURRICULUM^ GOAllS, OBJECTIVES AND INSTRUCTIONAL PLANS—MODULE 1 

' w . 

Competency ; The Vocational Education Curriculum Specialist will demonstrate 
the ability to develop appropriate program ^oals, performance and Instructional 
objlkctlves, and Instructional plans and to assist the curriculum development 
team In this process. 
Performance Objectives ; 

1« Explain, Illustrate, and use the processes for establishing 
educational priorities. 

2. Write and sequence performance objectives In behavioral terms. 

3. Demonstrate the ability to complete an occupational analysis and 
an Instructional analyses as part of the Instructional plan./ 
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EVALUATING AN» USING NEEDS ASSESSMENT AND MANPOWER INFORMATION— MODULE 2 
Compctenty ; The. Vocational Education Curriculum Speclallat will demonstrate 
th9 ability to identify , evaluate and^uae needs assessment and manpower 
information and to assist the curielculum' team in this progess. 
Perfonnance Objectives ; ^ / f ' . , 



■ft' 



1. ' Provide a definition and rational^ of thelweds assessment ptbcess 
and differentiate between geinesal 'and vocational needs assessment, r 



2. 
3. 
4. 



Describe the scope and sequence ^ the needs assessment proems. - 
Identify evaluate varioM^^elV for tionduc ting, tieeds assessments 



Identify^ sources of „ availai 
manpower da£a. 



lab|$r local p sta^te. 



regional and national 




5. Utilize appropriate manpower dc^ta and forecast information 

■ . ' . ■ . , ^ ' . ' ' ^ 

making recommendations for curriculum "cha^ige*. ^ 

6. identify the special needs of studeiits .for- the development' of 

appropriate vocational program altemativea fot minorities i handir- 

' - ' ''^ ' \ •.•«••"'. 

capped » and other disadvantaged' students. ,^ ^ ' ^4 ' f 

' ' '' ■ < *^ **. 

7. Devfelop a plan for determining the needs and interests vofystudelita;;^ 
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PREPAfcy FOR ^C^Ij^^LUM CHANGE-- MODULE 3 "^'^ 
Competency ; T l f ia^ P Dibatlona), Education Curriculum Specialist will demonstrate 
the ability to initiate, facilitate and implement curriculum ctjAnge and to 
assist the curricu^jg|[(||gyel^i^^ team in the change process, 
Pterformance Objec 

1« Explain tR^WKic kinds of changes which m^y be desired^^i^hin 
vocational education program and ,the purpose of various kinds of 




changes, 

impl^entingy ^aad evaluating a curriculum change* 



\ 



2, Describe/ancl diagram the procedural steps for initiating, platttiing. 





key "c^nge agents" and describe the p<)Wft>e>?«'tructt 

within ar school, coqrounity, 6)c state which can influence vocatioi^". 

L- ' ^ , V ^t^^- 

ge.' ,\ . , ■ ^ ^^^fe-' 

4« Ideiy:ify htiman and materia ources which can be utilized to 
.^A^^tiitiate,^ implement, or evaluate a curriculum change* 
5/ Demonstrate the ability to participate in a leadership capacity in 
advisory and policy making groups by r 

a) communi catling needs, - v - . / 

b) ellcit;ln^ax)id. summarizing suggestions and relevantt Inf oirmatlbn , 

c) mediating differences of opinions,^ and ' . ^ ^ 

d) ' synthesizing inl^ut and presenting'^ne or more"^ plans of action* 



IT 6i Develop • ^ plai) for delegating responsibilities for plaiint1ig» imple-m^ 
^' menttng, an^or^ evaluating curriculum change* . . • ^ 

■ ' ■ ■■■■ ■ " ■ • : I , \ ■ 
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ORGANIZING INSTRUCTjfONAL STRATifclES--MODULE 4 

Competenoy ; The VStvciHtlonal Education Curriculum Specialist will demonstrate 
the ability to Id^t^fy and use appropriate Instructional strategies and! 



Lonal 



assist the curriculum development i(pam In this pjrocef. 
Performance Ohjectlves ; 

1. Describe and demonstrate lecture techniques. * 

2. 'Describe ^and demonstrate a variety of techniques appropriate for 
w " 'smali group dliscusslon. \ 

3* PfiBpare, present » and evaluate a demonstration of a selected concept 
In a voqiational^j^ea. ^ 

4. Prepare j||pd Implement a laboratory, activity as an Instructional 
stratejpy In one area of vbcatlonai education. 

5. Describe and demonstrate a variety of qui^stlonl||g technll|ues. 

6. Describe the Inquiry strategy^ prepare an Inquiry "stimulus device," 
«pd demonstrate the use of Inquiry as a teaching strategy«v 

7. Describe and demonstrate the use of Simulation, games, and role play- 
Ing as they apply to vocatlo^!i^ducatlon. <^ ' 



8..: Describe and demonstrate Individualized instruction t||chnlques« 
9. Identify and sJlect various field experiences as instructional 
strategies. / 
10. Describe and demonstrate Independent study technii^uea:* 



11. Identidji the components of ins$f,uctionaI strategy t/l^islah making 
and seleirt altemativ#'strategles fOr given learning s^^ Relations. 
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PREPARIHG INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS—MODULE S 

Cotttpatgncy ; The Viicatlonal Education Curriculum Specialist will be aBle to 
select^ dcKslgn and prepare InsfHuctlonal materials appropriate for meeting 
fstabllshed goals and objectives and to asslat the currlcuiuiiii devtel^pment 
^am in this process. % / 

Performance Objectives ; ^ vf ^IPy 

1. Identify sources of Instructional materials for use by the voca-* 
tlonal teacher* 

2l| Identify » explain^ and apply sclentlf loqrlterla; used. In evaluating 



and selecting Instructional materials for a jliver^iAy' of v6catlonal 



4 



technical education student rts 
3. Describe and demonstrate tech'Alq\g^i|^jlii^c[/.; 
to vocational' teachers. 




kinatlhg'iu^e rials v 



4. Describe and Remonstrate, the' proi^es^ u&ec] ^jj^^^^ 



preparation^ ^of educati^b^^^j^^ ijgffl^^cj^y^^ 



It an 



als Whl^h>'' 



meet ac 




c?ptabl|^atanaSrds\;^^ i ^ 

in yt>c^i6nkL * • ^ 



Evaluate a completed proje! 
education* 



/ 
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^rtiKPARING FOR CURRia H ini II l iTION— MODULI 6 - j 



' COjiipetwcy ; The Vociitldtiftl Education Currlculiim SMdallst will demons 
the' ability to devej^ i^M^ procedurWp i^dr curriculum evaluation 

to assist the currlciaum '^ey tKis procea^. 

Performance Oblectives ; . ; "^i^; ' • p 

1. Describe and explain the terminology and concepts in educational 
evaluatioti» > • 

2. Diagram and explain the relationships between evaluation and other 
curr iculipi concepts . 

3. Eiqplain the key salient features and usage of evaluation models 

/ - ... , . 

having reftevance for vocational education. ' 

4. Select and/|fr develop criteria that may be applied in evaluation 
of vocational education curricula. 

5. Specify the sources of error and evaluate the criteria used in 
measures which detfrs^toa student ^tcomes in vocational programs. 



6. ^ Assemble ft analyze, ^pRitsfip^et evaluation, ^ta, and present ^ta 

in an understandable^ fashion to a ^rietjt^^ a^ijsnces. 

7. Develojp a curriculum evaluatli|n fonit and ^ise ^ffl|Ls foni^Hin| critiquing 



two vocational program proposals ani two vocfitional currl<gi!tlttai guides. 

^aluatifn 



8., Conduct or assist In -the devel^|paent of ; ^iprogram or clast 



In an actu&l school setting. 



BCAMPLES OF NEMORA:^ OF DNDEIISTAHDING FOR INTERNSHIPS 

■ 4- ■ • • 




ft. 



' APPLICATION FOR INTERNSHIP 

(Sample) 

When the credential advisor approves an applicant for the Internship, he/she 
should Xerox agpopy of the check sheet from the folder and give It to the INTERN 
SUPERVISOR along with this for«. He/she should also make Initial entries on 
this form before transmitting It to the INTERN SUPERVISOR. 



s 

0) 

u 

o 

•o 
u 

r-l 

.8 



o 

H 



Name 



Address 




Type of Credential 



Location of Internship ^ 

0 (School or ^ District) 



(Tovm) 



Recommendations of advisor for study to be Include^ In Internship^ 



Approval of advisor to p 



internship 



s. 



'Log coaq>let«d ' .y^.^jy^. 

Sol« .pap«ir received 



oBAcoMwndatlon of ichool district received^ 
Grade card processed through Registrar 



(gradet 



# 



^Signature of Intern Stipervisor) ^ . .'^ 



♦ 
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MeAorandum of Understanding , 
(Sample Contract) 

Vocational Education Leadership Development Program 



COOPERATING AGBMCIES 



Division of Vocational, Adult 
and Commuii|||||y College Education,. 
State University and the 



PARTICIPATING INTERN TIME 
PERJOD OF AGREEMENT 

iCAL INTERN SUPERVISOR 
INTERN COSTS 




•a;. 



-S'l ^mH' Assessments ; $6,000 per 
^l^adesile year to^be paid In 
equal tbonthly Installments* 
The following options will be 
offered to the Intern: 
a) $6,000 In regular monthly 

'Installments; ^ 
1:9 $5,A0d In regular ^|pi«thly 
'Jjl^tallmetits with $600.00 
paid the Intern at the com- 
pletldn of summer school* 
Travel ; $500*00 to be paid tb 
x3om Intern for '^gular and 
ordinary expenlfeis norma'lly * assoc*- 
lat^ with St^S^.ir^iverslty pro- 



gram responsibilities* These 
.funds will bli^'$rovlded to the 



i 



intern by the local cooperating 
agency. 

RBSPONSIULITIES Inteti : 1) Provide profeaaional 



<3- 



aarvicea equal to one half or its 
equivalent of a nor«j|l work week, 
not to exceed 8Q peraonnal houta 
pft, aonthp t;p the local •MftKr 

aaaigned. • . " 

' ■ ' ^/ '•■ . ^ - , 

^ 2X^ Attend iittekl;H|. «eiiinara and 
^iald prograaa aponaore^ by tlie 
nHlion of Vocational p Adult and 

lity CollitKe Edmeation. 

3) Provide a comprehenaive jionthly 
writtfn report to the State Uni- ' 
' ver ai t|^lipl4 jsupervlaor . \ 
State Univeraity : 1) Provlde^ 
^equate profeaaional auparviaion 
and coordination for the prograa 
and tq the intern. 



ll « 2) Conduct quarterly SMtl^^ pf 



all local iflttem center aupervia^tta • 

■ . • . . ' - . • . ' • ■ '--^ 

3) Conduct regularly achedul^ 
^ aeainara a4$ field prograw for 

, ^ # th^ Intern no aore frequently t urn ' 

• ' • \ • it' > 

• ^ v one day par iWek durlilp con- 



tractual period. 



r » 



Local Agency ; 1) Provide fu^ds 
for one*-half tine pro^eeelonal ser- 
vices of assigned. Intern directly • 
to the Ifttem. ' 

f 2) Provide professional super- 



.V- J / ^ ^ ' ^) rtovide prorei 

''T 'V I vision and guidance for the Intern 



i 



while performing as^lpned dutlesi 
and responsibilities, 

3) Provide a reaii^mable opportunity 
for the Intern to accomplish his/ 
her Indicated goals and objectives. 

4) Afford the intern all^^prof e8<-v^p^ 
slonal rights and privileges normally 



■ A 



allowed regular staff personnel. 



5) a. Reimburse thA Intern for 
regular and ordinary 
expenses normally assoctk-' 
^ted with the Intern j^rogrem 
responsibilities conducted 
and sponsored by the Dlvl- , 
( slogti of Vocatiipalt Adult 




and CoBBunlty Colt^e Edu- 
' / cation In the state^^ 

b. ReimUurse the intern for 
regular end ordinary 
expenses nprmally assocla| 
* ' ted with agettfey sponsored^ 

■ I ^ 

y 6) The local Intern supervisor « 

(or 

att||pf^^uav^er;^^ as 
*chii|i|}Ml^ Division of Voce- 
tionaly AdtilJ: and Conounlty Col- 
lege i&luca t ion . 




fjUklE OF AGREEMENT, 



SIGNATURES: 



Local Agency SprMentmtlve 



VELDP Intern 



X 



State Unlverelty 



i 



ERIC 
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MEMORANDUM OP iyCRBEMENT 
(Saaiplft Contract) . 



Date 



This ag't6ement» made and entered Int^J^y and be^een_^ 



1 ' hereinafter called the Grantor » and the 

State University^ heireinafter called the University^ is for the purpose of pro- 

. ' . • ' ' y 

viding financial support fot educational research. ^ • 



I. The Grantor Agrees: 



A. Iltf^^irontrlbute,..,^ execution of this agreement » the si^m of ^ 
to used as tieed^d in support t»f research cancerning^t^^aC[^oixa 
pt^r«4i audit jLet^v^ices. (See budget attached.) "HIwI^^^^^^ 

II. The UnJ^v^slty Agrees r / ^ . 

' P' - ^ . ■ -V 

A. Through its College of Education^ to expend Jl^e funds contributed by 
the Grantor a» needed in the conduct of the educational au^ft program 
as specified in grant terms and conditions of Grant No. - . 

>etveen the local education agency and USOE; and the Manual for ' 
Project Applications and Grantees » ■ . . . ' * > ... , 



Title ■ " ^ date d , ^ ^, arf * 

incorporated herein by reference and made part of this* ag/eemetit* 

III. It is mutually. agree^P 

> " ' ' ' '4 ■ ■ ■ 

A. The grant vlll be deposited with the University and expended in 

accardancr with its policies and papcedures* said grant to be 
used for salaries and vages or ^ftqunralent» travel » operatilsiis » 
the purchisa of supplies and equipment » and other Instttutionar q 
costs involved In the conduct of the educational program audit. 

B. The name of the University or of any of its departmittits or personnel 
shall not be used in advert isliig 1^ connect ion| vltft tke vork or 
results under this, great %r^thout the written plrmlssion of the' 
Presideni: of the University or his/her designated rc^reseptat'^lve. 




Name of Grantor Date 



Dean» College of Education 



SthTE UNIVERSITY^ 



By. 



>^ . Vice President-Finance 
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MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING 
(Saiftple Contract) 



STATE BOARD FOR COMMUNITY COLLEGE EDUCATION , 



bate 



Ms. Isabel Intern 
Department -of Education 
State University 



Dear Ms. Intern: 



We have reviewed the attached Personal Objectives and Procedures for your 
Vocational Internship. We feel thesis activities should give you a good 
experience axid ve are looking forward to working with you In their accomplish' 
ment. ^ 

This office will be responsible for paying necessary travel and $25 a day for 
expenses during the Internship.. John Doe will assist In the details of 
expense payments. 

* ■ ' . * ..■ ' 

> , ' ./ 

Sincerely yours » 



James Smith 
Vocational Education 
Program Coordinator 
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STATE BOARD FOR COMMUNITY COLLEGE EDUCATION 



INTERNSHIP 



Baalc plan for internship f6r Isabel Intern, Vocational Education Curriculuip 

/ • ■ 

Specialist fellov, with the staff of the State Board for Comnunity Colleges. 
Time of Internship - . 
$BCCE Supervisor - John Doe 

State Unlver'sity Faculty sLiaison - Dr. Ann Smith ^ 
Reimbursement of Intern Expenses: - 

Provisions vlll l^e made to pay expenses in the am6unt of $25.00 per 
day on Mppday through Friday for 29 days. 
Travel will be taken care of as follows: 

Reimbursement will be provided at .13 pe^ mile for use of 
personal vehicle from' Yourtown to Capital City at the begin- 
ning of the internship and from Capital City to ^ourtown at 
the ebd of the internship. In the event that personal automo- 



bile transportation is not available, to the Intern then travel 
reimbursement vlll be provided for actual expenditure on 

» 

public conveyance for the round^trip detailed above. In addition, 
travel reimbursement will be provided for all travel required by 
SBCCE in conjunction with carrying oiiit of the duties assigned by 
SBCCE supervisory personnel. Such travel will be reimbursed - 
atv the ^r ate of .13 per mile for use of a private vehicle, but 
the intern will be expected to use state motor pool vehicles 
when such transportation is available. 
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General. Objectives: . ^ .. . * ^ 



Within the Internship period the Vocatlotial Educi||tlon ' 
Curriculum Specialist fellow will develop further 
ability to: ^ ^ 

1. Identify needs for curriculum materials In « 
variety of occupations* ^ 

2. Promote professional growth and development^'ol^ 
community college vocational Instructors. 

3; Review and evaluate self-Instructional currlc- 
uliim materials. 



Procedures : 



Prepare a sumary report of workshops ^^"^ 
dudes Instructor, vocational director, and 
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( 

1. Attend workshops for teachers of dlf feti|i|ti 
occupations. ^ 



the Instructional staff for self-evali 
program evaluation and workshop effect j 
evaluation. ^ :f$^ 

3. Compare existing teacher education materuls from f 
several states a^d make recommendations relative 
to possible procedures for combining these two ^ 
methods of professional improvement. 



Signed: 



Intern 



. SBCCE staffT-perctlved needs for curriculum materials 
and other related needs. 
5. ' Carry out task^^ under the supervision of John Doe, 
vhlch vlUL benefit the SBCCE staff and help achieve 
- the objectives of the Internship. 



\ 



University Supervisor 



Internship Supervisor 



Project' Director 
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HEHORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING^ 
AGREEI|ENT FOR INTERNSHIP 

r (Sample Contract) 



INTERNSHIP AT HIGH SCHOOL 



Internship Dates and Tines: April- 19 - May 27 (Excluding May 10-17) 
Monday (9 a.m. - 4 p.m.), Tuesday and Thursday (9 a.m. - 12 noon). 



Objectives: 



I) To deifln^ the tasks necessary for planning, Initiating/ 
Implementing and evaluating vocational education 
programs at High School. ^ 

1\ To suggest a plan or alternative plans regarding the 
reaponslj^llltles of the various staff members In ord#r ^ 
to atcon^jLlsh the tasks defined In Objective 1. 



Procedures : 



1) Collect and review any existing Information regarding 
tasks and responsibilities by: 

a) seeing l£ any school districts have the tasks defined 
and responsibilities assigned.^ 

' * * ■ * 

b) Interviewing' the following personnel at High School 
and In the school district: 

-Agriculture 
-Business Edueation 
f -Distributive Education 
-Drafting 
-Electronics 
-Graphic Arts 
-Home and Family Living 
-Power-Tech 
-Metalshop 
-Woodshop 

-Secretarial Staff 
-Department Head 
-Vocational Guidance Counselor 
. -Assistant Principal 
-Principal 
-Business Manager 
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2) Develop a list of tasks* ^ * 

3) Develop ,alternat;(:ve plans fot staff responsibility 
fpr the tasks identified. ^ ^ 

4) ^ Make ^reconmendat ions. 



John Doe, VECS Intern 



JaoMis Smith, Assistant Principal, 
Site Supervisor 



Jane Jones, Principal, 
Site Supervisor 



/ 



Dr. Ann Smit|i 
Canpus Supervisor 



/ 

/ 



' ' 0 
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f APPENDIX C . 

'' ' . ■* 

EXAMPLES OP EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS POR INTERNSHIPS 
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TIIi: SUPERVISOR'S EVALUATION 
WASHINGTON St ATE UNIVERSITY 
VOCATIONAL "^jDUCATION Cl^RRICULUM SPECIALIST PROJECT 
INTERNSHIP EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 



t)IRECTKlfe: The Intem has .just coiPDleted an Internship 
BB a part of the Vocational Jjducatlon Curriculum Spetlallst 
Project. Since you have had an 'Cpportunlty to observe and 
supervise the intern during the internship your opinions 
are very important. Rate the, internship on the basis of 
each of the criteria listed below. 

. 4 



TO WHAT EXTENT DID THE INTERNSHIP 
PROVIDE INDIVIDUALIZED OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR LEARNING: (Circle yo'ur response. ) 





0) 








0) 




O 




u 




a) 
















CO 




*o 




*ri 
















(d 




0) 




u 










rH 






cd 


(0 










•H 




o 


•f> 


rH 






cd 1 






0) 




Cd 




CO ^ 


o 


O 




0) 0) 










1 2 


3 




5 



1, Were the poals and objectives ' formulated 
Jointly between both site and university 
supervisoi* and intern? 1 

2. Was thei*e provisions made in the formula- 
tion of the internship objectives" to satisfy 
individuals learning needs? ^ 1 - 

3-. Were the learning activities correlated 
VI th obJectiA^s as stated in- the iniem- 
ship agreement? ^ 1\ 

, 

ZT. Was the intern allowed freedd^ in establish- 
ing ^ personal time sch^edule? 1 

-<'. 

5. Were the internship goals and objectives 
realistic with regard to time and facility 
constraints? 1 

6. Was the Intern permitted t6 make. decisions 
on how to accomnllsh. the goals and object- 
ives of the internship agreement^ . l' 



4 5 

4 5 

"4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 
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7. Did the internship activities provide 
adequate and varied opportunities 
for the intern to utilize the compet- 
encies that had been learned In course 
work? 

8. Was the intern able to assess the ^ 
progress and achievement of objectives 
as stated in the internship a^reeinent? 

9. Was the internship agreement used in 
guiding the planned internship activ- 
ities? 

10. Did the internship provide an opport- 
unity for the intern to evaluate the 

^ 'resxilts of the time spent at the 
internship site? 

11. Were there oppo3*t unities, for the 
intern to discuss al^^ivlties or pro- 

^ blems with universi*^ supervisors? 

12. Was there an opportunity for intern 
interaction among interns during the 
internship? ^ 



B. TO WHAT EXTENT DID THE piTERNPHIP PROVIDE 
AN OPPORTUNITY FOR THE tiNTERN TO APPLY 
COMPETENCY CONCEPTS LISTfiD BELOW? 

1. Developing Cxirriculmn: Goals Objectives 
and Instruction Plans! 

s2. . Evaluating and Utilizing Needs Assess- 
ment and* Manpower Information 

3. Preparing for Cxirrlculxim Change 

4. Organizing Instiructional Strategies 

5. Preparing Instructional Materials 

6. Conducting Curriculum Evaluation 

7. Promoting Professional Groirth and 
Development and Instructional Staff 
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TO WHAT EXTENT WAS THE INTERNSHIP 
SATISFACTORY: 



1. Was irtleNnternshlp consistent with 
the|scope and. sequence or the VECS 
program? 



4 



m 

o o 
as tr* 



2. Was the Internship appropriate for 

a graduate level experience? 12 3 

3. Did, the Intern achieve his/her 

state objectives? .12 3 

A. Did the Internship assist you In * * 

achieving your professional goals? 1 2 3 

5. As a result of the internship have 
you gained ^owledge of skills which 
have practical application use in 

future employment? 1 2 3 - 

6, What were the apparent strengths of the Internship program? 



/ 

7. Wl\at were the apparent weataiesses of the internship program? 



TO WHAT EXTENT DID THE UNIVERSITY ^ 
SUPERVISOR PROVIDE ADEQUATE SUPERVISION 
OF THE INTERNSHIP: 

1, Were the* site yisltatio^ie made at the 
appropi^ate tlroeH during the. internship 
experience? 

2, Did the university supervisor ijrovlde 
sufficient guidelines for the intern 
and site supervisor to be able to 
fulfill ,the purpose and Intent of. 
the internship? 

3, Was there adequate conmmi cations 
between the university supervisor 

Id site supervisor? 
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THE INTERN •« EVALUATION 
WASHINOTON STATE UNIVERSITY 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM SPECULIST PROJECT 
INTERNSHIP EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 



DIRECTIONS: You have Just completed Internship as a 
part of the Vocational Education Curriculum Specialist 
Project. Since you have had an opportxmlty to experience 
this internship first hand, your opinions regarding the 
quality and characteristics of the Internship are very 
Important. Rate your Internship ah the basis of each of 
the criteria listed belowl 



# 
A. 



EKLC 



TO WHAT EXTENT DID YOUR INTERNSHIP 
PROVIDE INOrVIDUALIZED OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR LEARNING: (Circle your response . ) 



1. Were your goals ^nd object! veB formulated 
Jointly between both slte^and university 
supervisor? ^ ' 
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o 



CO 



>H O 

5 



5 . 



2. Were there provisions made In the formu* 
latlon of the internship objective's to aat- 
' isfy your needs as m Intern? 1 2 3 4 $ 

3* Were yoxir learning activities correlated 

with the internship agreement? 1 2 \^ 3 ^ ^ ? 

•■ * ■ . ■• . . 

A. Were you allowed freedom in deterndnlng 

your^own time schedule? 12 3^5 

5. Were the Internship , goals and objectives ^ 
\reallstlc^with regard to time and facility 

\onstralnts? 12 3^5 

6. Were you permitted to make decisions as 

to how you would acconpllsh your goals . 
and dbjectives? .12 




^ / ♦J ^4 q ^> 

0 wo 

1 2 3 4 

7. Did the Internship activities encourage i ' ' 
you to demonstrate what you have learned- 

in course work through a variety of 

niodes? , i 1' -2 3 4 - 5 

' / ^ , • 

8. Were you able to assess your own pro- « *f # ^ 
gress and achievement of objectives? ✓ . 1 2 3 4 5 * 

9. 'Was the Internship agreement used In > 

guiding the planned Internship activities? 12 3 4 5 

10. Were there opportunities to assess the 

results of your efforts? 12 3 4 5 

11.4 Did the training Institution provide 
opportunities for you to discuss act- 
ivities or problems with supervisors? 12 3 4 5 

12. Did the ti'aining institution provide. an 
opportunity for you to have interaction 

with other litems during the internships? 1,2 3 4 5 



B. TO WHAT EXTENT DID THE INTERNSHIP -PROVIDE \ 
FOR YOq TO APPLY OR COT4PARE ffODULE CONCEPTS ^ 
LISTED BELOW IN THE PRACTICUM SETTING: 

.1. developing Curriculum: Goals Objectives 

and Instruction Plans ■ ^ 12 3 4 5 

2. Evaluating Utilizing Needs Assessment 

and Manpower information 2 3 A 5 

3. [Preparing for Curriculum Change 1 * >2 3 '4 ' 5 

4. Organizing Instructional Strategies 1 2 3 4 5 

5. Preparing Instructional Materials 1 2 3 4 5 

6. ' Preparing for Curriculum Evaluation 1 2, 3 4. 5 

7. Promoting Professional Growth and 

Development of Instructional Staff 1 2 3 4 5 
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C. TO WhI^ EXTENT WAS THg INTERNSHIP 
' SATISKiCTORr: ; 

- . ^ : , \ 

1. 'Was the inteiriship .consistent with ti;e 

scope and sequence of the VECS program? 

2. Was the internship appropriate for a 
graduate level experience? 

3. Did you achieve your stated* objectives? 

4. Did the internship assist you in 
achieving your professional goals? * 

5. ^As a result .of the intemajiip have you 

gained knowledge or skills which have 
practical application for use in 'future 
employment? ' 



2. 



1 
1 



2 
2 



3 
3 



4 



3 - 4 



6. 



' 1 2 3 

IWhat were the apparent strengths of .the internship program? 



t 

5 
5 



7. What were-Uie apparent weaknesses* of the internship program? 



8. Using the following scale rate the internship experience by circling 
the number of each 7 to 1 scale to reflect the degree to which these 
words describe the expeirlence. 



A. 


Was given re^onsibility 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Was not given res] 


B. 


8 

V/as encouraged 


7 


6 


5 


4 


■3 


2 


1 


V/as not encouraged 


C. 


Was exploited 


7 


6 


5 


4 


.3 


2 


1 


Was .benefited 


D. 


Was restriction 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Had freedom 


E. 


Was allowed to take risks 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Being secure 


F. 


Was repetltioiis 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Had much variety 


G. 


Was useful 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


V/as not useful 
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^ THE VECS TRAINEE'S EVALUATION OF 
WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY'S . 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION pRRICULUM' SPECIALIST PROJECT 
FINAL PROGRAM EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 



DIRECTIONS: You have just completed a year's experience ' 
as a trainee in the Vocational Education Curriculum Special- 
ist P-roject. Since you hkve had aifiliopportunlty' to experience 
this program first hand your opinions regarding the quality - 
and characteristics of the program are very important. Rate 
the program on the basis of each of the criteria listed below... 



0) 



I 



a> CO 



0) 



cd u 

CO bb 

O 

TO WHAT EXTENT DID YOUR PREVIOUS EXPERIENCES -g o ' 

PREPARE YOU FOR THE ^lODULE CONCEPTS LISTED . ' rz h jS>m 

BELOW: (Circle your response.) « 1. 2 3^ 4 ? 

1. Developing Curriculum: Goals , ^Objectives 

and Instruction Plans - 1 - Z ^3 A 5 

2. Evaluating and Utilizing Needs Assessment 

and Jyfanpower Infoifetion 12 3 4 5 

3. Preparing for Curriculum Ghangp 1 2 3^ 4 5s 

4. Organizing Instructional Strategies 1 0' 2 3 A 5 

5. Preparing Instructional Xfaterials 1 2 3 4 *5 

6. Preparing for Curriculum Evaluation 12 3 4 5 

7. Promotir)g Professional Growtli and j 
Development and Instructional Staff ' .1 2 3 4-5 

■ ^ m ' ^ •.. . 
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B. TO WHAT "EXTENT DID THE VECS PfeOCSlAM PROVIDE 
YOU VrETH AN OPPORTUNITY TO D/DBOVE YOUR 
• EXPERTISE IN THE AREAS OF THJ^ODULE 
CONCEPTS LISTED BELOW: 




4J 



00 
O Q) 
H *0 



0) CO 




1. -DevjAoplng, Currlcxilum: Goals Ob|ectlves 
*«la instnyjfion ^)lans ' ' \. 

/ • ■ /.:'■ ' , •• - . ; 

2. Evaluating and Uti;).l zing Needs Assessment 
and Manpowei\Jnfo?cTnatlc^^ . 

3. Preparing for Curricxilxim Change „ 

4. Organizing Ipistructional Strategies 

5. Preparing instructional >feterl|ls 

PrepajT^^' for Curriculum Evaluation 

Promo-^fng Professional Growth and^ 
Development and Instructional Staff 
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PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE 



VECS PROGRAM 
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/ 
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TO WHAT MAJOR AND ^CENOR SOURCES DO YOU 
ATTRIBUTE YOUh CUlflJENnZVEI, OF EXPERTISE 
IN THE AREAS OF THE MODULE CONCEPTS*^ 
(Circle your response. ) 



1. -Developing Curriculum: • Goals 
Objectives and Instruction Plans 



IXiajor 
Kflnor 



2, Evaluating and Utilizing Needs 

Assessment and Manpower Informatlcgi 



Major 



Minor 



3. Preparing for Curriculum Change 



Itojor 
Minor 
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4. Organizing las true tional 
Strategies 



5.. Preparing Instructional 
Materials 



6. Preparing for Cxirrictiliain 
Evaluation 



7. Promoting Professional ^ 
Growth and Developinent 
and Instructional Staff 



/ 



Minor 



Jfejor 
"Minor 




TREVfOUS EXPERIENCE VECS PROGRAM^ 



1 
1 



o 

•H 
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w 
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CO O 
1^ 



o. 



1 2 3 
1 2 3 



Major 


1 


2 


3 


Minor 


1^ 


2 


3 


Ifejor 


1 


2 


3 



Minor*. 

^^r^ 
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D. TO WHAJ j:XTENT DO YOU BELIEVE COLLEGE 

OR UNIVERSITY SHOULD PROVIDE INSTRUCTIONAL" 
SUPPORT FOR THE VECS TRAINING? 

... . ^ ■ . 
1/ Should housing be prdvlded? (Check one) 
Please explain briefly: 



2. Should placement be provided upon 
coH^letion? Please e^lain briefly: 



3« ' ShoTild the nuniber of dependents be taken 
into consideration when a stipend is 
provided? ^/ \ 

Please explain briefly:. ; 



A'. Should the level of pro|ram entry (masters^ 
or doctoral) be considered vi^en a stipend 
is provided? 
Please explain briefly: 



5. Sho\4d past experience be considered when 
a stipend is provided? 
Please expalin briefly: 



6. ishould funding for research be provided? 
Please explain briefly: 



7. Should an effort be made to provide a 
groxxp identity for VECS trainees^ 
> Please e3q3lain briefly: 
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8. Should travel for professional meetings 
• (Local, Regional and National exposure) 
be provided? 
Please -Mplain briefly: 



Yes 



9. What responsibility should the trainee have for the feedback^ 
-or debrief in^as to -their experience or participation in 
funded travel'? Please explain briefly: " . , 



10. Are there any other services that the program should prpvidfe? 



4 > 



♦ \ 



'9 
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. • SURVEY INSTRUMENTS TO DETERMHIE 
QUALIFICATIONS, ROLES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF THE V0C4TI(»IAL EDUCATION CURRICULA SPECIALIST* 



'4. 



Jack mPherson, "Identification and Analysis of Roles, 
Responsibilities, and Competencies of Vocational Education Curriculum 
Specialists," (Ph.D dissertation, Washington State University^ 1975). 
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What PERSONA^ QUALIFICATIONS are necessary to be a successful vocational 
education curriculum specialist? 



^ Ability to work coocperatlvely 
_ Ability to motivate subordinates 
' Coozaunlcatlon skill 



Other: 



Personal warmth (e.g., 
personality » charisma, ^^^i^ 

Enthusiasm 

Personal appearance 

Physical stamina 
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As you forsee the future, what SPECIALIZHD TRAINING OR CO>tPETKNCIES do 
you believe would be Important for a vocational educator with curriculum 
respqn^ibilities? 



SPECIALIZED TRAINING 



Guidance Preparation 



COMPETENCIES 



teader«hip abil4^y<^ 



Human Relations Training (e.g.,. 
Dale Carnegie course) 

Media Technolog)uXraining 



^ Ability to Make Better Use df 
Manpower Data in Program Planning 
and Development 

^ Competency in. Computer Programming 
Applicatiot\8' ^ 

Grans Prop^^sjil Writing Ability . 

^'HuaAn Relations Competencies 

2^ ICnoii^leigc of Accountability 
Measures 

^ Skill in Program Evaluation 
Techniqii^s and Strategies 

-\ Staff Development Skills 



Other: 



2^ 



m 
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Do you have any additional opinions concerning activities, roles, or 
responsibilities of the vocational education curriculum specialist which 
have NOT ALREADY BEEN MENTIONED ? ' J 
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^ Suggestions foryC&ncludIng Conmenf 

Am Indicated earlier, ve are planning to 'send a MAIL QUESTIOtlNAiRE to you. 
Tha purpose of that questionnaire is to obtain your Judgnent on roles and 
responsibilities of vocational adulation curriculusi specialists. 

Ua hope you will be willing to coapl#te it and return it to us. *It vlll 
require approxiaately 45 minutes. 

Is there any question that you might lilce to ask before we end our 
telephone conference? 

We thaak you again for your help in completing ^ur survey. 
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WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY VOCATIONAL EDUCJUrON 
CURRICULUM SPECIALIST PROJECT MAIL SURVEY 
QUESTIoiraAIRE 

* - 



-1 
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DIREaiONS FpR COKPLETING THE tyJESTIOWNAIRg 



\ 



The first page of the questionnaire asks for general background Inform tlon froar each jespoodent. , 

•V ' ^ 
The remainder of the queatlonnalre has been organized around five «aJor categorlea of roles and 

responsibilities whlth, according to. the llteraturYr»re assigned to vocational education currlculm 
• ^ 
leaders. Tlie^e categories Include: 1. Research and Development, 2, Progran lapleoenUtl^n and 

Direction, 3. Selection and Dealgn of Instructional Katerlsls snd Strsteglcs^ 4. Staff Selection and 

Development, and 5. Budget and Finance. In responding to each of theae Itena Indicate vlth m In ^ 

the appropriate space» how Important you believe roles and responsibilities are for a,per8on who 

•ay asaurae a position as a vocational education curriculum apecUllst. If you discover thst cruclsl 

Items related to the roles snd responsibilities of a vocational education curriculum apeclallst have not 

been lndudcd In the questionnaire, please add these Items In thel)lank spaces provided st the snd of 

esch cstegory. ^ - ^ , ^ 



y f 
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OE 389,389-1 
ONB No.^ S1-S74067 

THE WASHIHCTON^STAffe UNIVERSIH VOailONAL EDUCATION 
, ' OpiCULUM SPECIALIST PROJECT 

DIRECTIONS ; Indicate with an T, In the appropriate space, how Important you believe the roles and responsibilities 
' are for a person who may assume a position as a Vocational Education Curriculum Spec1al,1st» 



I 



Rolti tad RciponilblUdes of the 
Voc< clonal Edtfticlon Curplculw SptcialliC 
Id RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

•> 

I. tdtnclfylng fucurt lUti and national tranda 
in york fore a, technology, and tducatlon 
which affect curriculum dtaign and inatructton, 

2* Locating and utilising local, regional, and ^ 
national nanpover data, to Identify occupational 
training needs, ' 

3* Evaluating regional prograna to identify 

reaourcea and to avoid unneceaaary duplication 

4. Evaluating local prograna to aeacaa program 
priorities and conatrainta. 

5» Directing the planning and execution of 
' experimental atudlea and prograaa* 

6. StlBulating ataff Involvaaent in tha 
research and development of experimental 
prograas, 

J, Conducting aurveya of coakq^ity occupational 
needa» 

8» Conducting aurveya of general atudent needa 
within the communltyi including the need 
for basi& skiUa. 



Extremely, 

IMPORTAl^ 

- — 


VERY 
IMPORTANT 


MODERATELY 
IMPORTANT 


iSLiaiTLY 
IMPORTANT 


NOT 
IMPORTANT 




i 










































- ¥ ■ 
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9, Identifying Bijor curriculum laprovencnt 
ntedfl. 

10. Identifying comnunlty .resources as support 
for Instructional programs. 

11. Setting up* program evaluation design. 

12. lllrectlng the prepsrstion of criteria for 
the evaluation of instructions! staff. 

13. Selecting arid preparing program evaluation 
instruments. 

lA. Itispecting instructional aress* to evaluate 
the learning environment' (e.g., lighting, 
aoundt temperature, appearance, etc.).^- 

15. Evaluating the acconpUshaent; of goals and 
reporting results to the public. 

16. .Coordinating the evaluation of the 

instructional progran. 



Please add belov other responsibilities, 
not includedvin^the preceding list, 
which you^thidi{iaiy be important for $ 
a Vocational Education Curriculum Specialist 
In RKSEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 



17. 



18. 



19. 



EHREMELY 
IMPORTANT 


VERY 
IMPORTANT 


MODERATELY 
IMPORTANT 


SLIGHTLY 
IMPORTANT 

^ 


NOT 
IMPORTANT 






-1 




























B 
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Rolet and RttpontlblUclft of cha 
Vocational Education Currlculun Speclallat 
In PRQgRAM IHPLPffiOTATIOH AND DlRECTlOW 



J 

it 



Coordinating tha tijfantlflcation and/or 
adoption of phlloj^phy and pollclea 
vhlch affect pro<;ldurei, goala, and 
progrant. ' 

Guiding th^ aelactlon of ahort.and long 
ranga goala ^^f curriculum and Instruction^ 

22. Coordinating articulation bttueen grada 
leva la and batvten achool unlet. 

2}» &>ordlnatlng the work .of ci(rrlculuii 
coomlttttta. 

24. -Aaalatlng taachara In the preparation and 
daalgn &f couraas of atudy aulted to 
acudtnt, fUff / and/or conmunlty neada. 

25 » Providing change sodjBla to be used for 
plennlng and redesigning currlculin» 

26. Working vlth edvleory groupe fron buelnese» 
Industry* poUtlcel eystcns, end egenclee 
Involved in currlculer developnent end 
change.' , J- 

27. Aseletlng teecbcrs In working with atudente 
displaying apeclflc neede (e.g.» 
dleadventeged, ttinorlty»' epcclel eblllty 

or Inter eet.) * 

26. Helping teachers to spply leerning end 
BOtlvetionel theory to currlculua 
/ developnent. 



IMPORTANT 


VERT 
IMPORTANT 


NODERATEU 
IMPORTANT 


. y 

SLICHTtT 
IMPORTANT 


HOT i 
IflPORTANT^ 


I 








- 


























» 




























i 
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• 

29. Writing itite 4t f edcril prograi* 
^ appllcadoni rilattd to vocatloiul 
4 tducition. 
• 

y 30. Coordinating local ini faderal program 
ralated to vocitlonal educitlon. ^ 

31. Aatlitlng tia^heri in the preparation of 
laquenced and lnt€s;rat«d curricula. 


EXTRIMELY 
IMPORTANT 


VERY 
IMPORTANT 


MODERATELY 
IMPORTANT 


SLICHTl,Y 
IMPORTANT 


lioT 

IMPORTANT 
































^ ift,* ^uuiuAUBLing tne ubq oc rcsourca pcopifl 
,for classrootB Initructlon. 

• . 33« Coordinating educational field experiences 
> y " for itudentv. 

' * <. 

Pleaae add below other responslbllltlea 
not Included In the preceding, list, 
• vhlch you. think hay be Important for ^ 
a Vocational Education Curriculum Spcclallat 
In PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION AND DIRECTION 
























34. 
35, 
36. 
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lolaa and Rttpotitlbllldtt of th« 
VoetClontl EductClon Currlculun SptclalltC 
la SELECTIOM AND DESIGN Of INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS AND STRATEGIES 


EXTKEMELT 
IMPORTANT 


VERT 
IMPORTANT 


MODERATELY 
IMPORTANT 


SLIGKTLT 
IMPORTANT 


j 

HOT 
IMPORTANT 






Coordlnttlng^ Cht ttUcClon of ^ducttlontl 
■ittrltU and tqulpunc. 














38. 


AaaltClng cttchtrt In ••ItcClni Intcrucdontl ^ 
•CrtttglM which are contltctnC vlch 
progria objiccivtt. 








• 






la 

} 


. Dltatalnatlng Inforaidon tbouC ntv *^ 
IntcrucClontl Metritis tnd tqulpMnt to 
Cttchtrt. y 














40* 


Attltdng Cttchtrt In dtvtloplng Intcrucdontl 
MCtrltlt. 










^ 






Clrcultdng rtvltvt of rtctndy |Ribllth«l 
■aCtrltlt tnd new cechnlqutt for updadng 
progrtM. 


• 








/ 




42 » 


Atiiicing cttcntrt in cnt ttltcCion tnd 
prtptrtcion of IntcruccloiMl uctrltl^t for 
dlvertt tCudenC Incerttct tnd tblllcy 
levtlt. 


i 






0 






43. 


Attitdng cetchert In Che t^lccClon 

^d evtluiClon of Innovtclvt Intcrucdontl 

Cechnlqutt. 














\ 44. 


Dlrecdng cht prtptrtcion of letrnlni 
tcdvlcy packaget. \^ 














45. 


Attltdng tCtff in Che etctbllthncnc tnd 
tdalnltcrtdon of letri||ng MCerltlt 
cenCert. 








-v^ 
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Platii add bilov othar rtaponalblUtlaa 

not Includad In Cha pracadlng llac» 
which you think may It laportant for . 
a Vocational Education Curriculum SptcUllat' 
In tha SELECTION AND DjESICN OF 
INSTRUCTIOHAL MATERIALS AND gTRATECIES 



46. 
47. 
48. 



Roica and Rjitponalbllitlea of tha 
Vocational Education Currlculun Spaclallat 
In STAFF SELECTION AND DEVEIOPMEWT 

49. Racrultlng new personnel. ^ 

50. Evaluating credentials and quallf Icatlona 
for certification pf prospective ataff. 

51. Interviewing and recoiuendlng candidates for 
positions. * 

52. Assigning personne^l. 

53. Planning orientation programs for nev ataff* 

54. Halntalnlng peraonnel records of. 
Instructions! staff " " 

55. Supervising Ins true tlonaf activities of 
staff. . 

56. Supervising the evsluatlon of Instructldnal 
staff. 



EXTRlWElY 
IMPORTANT 


VERT 
IMPORTANT 


MODERATELY 
IMPORTAKT 


SLlCHTLt , 
IMPORTAIfT 


NOT 
IMPORTANT 
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57. Trilolng ^rionnil Co iiitfii liadifihlp rolii 
in iCiff divtlopMne. 

5S, rraparlni iUff for ipiclfk In-iirvi^ rolti. 

5^ Orimlilng In-iirvlci tducitlon far Ciichcri 
and fCiff CO inprovi coiipietRCi In 
InaerucElonil Cichnlquii. « 

60. Aaaitelng tMchiri In dtviloplng ikllU In 
tha uM of auUl-stdla MCtrlili ind 
Cachnlquit. 

(1. Horklni vlch tul<|inci ffonntX to divilop 
iCudtne occupaeioful tviriniii. 

62. Conducelni ragulir iciff divilopiMnc Miiloni. 

63. Asaaaalni auff aatlafacclon vlch proirm» 
in-aarvlca eralnln(»%nd^r evaltuclon. 

^64. Initialing a caff tjranaftra for tha InprovantnC 
of Ina true Clonal par^oriianc*. 

65. Making racomtndatipna for dlanlaaal of 

p«raonnch ^ 





vat 

IKPORTAMT 


KODDUTEIY 
IKTORTANT 


SLICHTIY 
INTORTANT 


NOT 
IMTORTAKT 
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9 
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Please add belov ocher responsibilities 

not Included In the preceding list, 
vhleh you think nay be Important for 
« Vocational Education Curriculum Specialist 
In STAFF SELECTIOM AJTO DEVElOPH'Errr 

66. . 

67. ' 
68. 



Roles and Responsibilities qf the 
Vocational Education Curriculum Specialist 
in BUDGET AND' ^ FINANCE 

69.* Coordinating preparatloit of budgets. 

.70. , Establishing currlcular priorities for 
Inclusion In the budget. 

71. Identifying financial resources and grant 
prograns for experimental projects. 

7Z. Applying knovledge of local, state, and 
federal financial regulations to the 
development of vocational education 
prograns. 

73. Coordinating purchase of fnstruc clonal 
materials and equipment. 

74. Accounting -for expenditures, (e.g. consultants, 
materials, etc.). 



EXTREMELY 
« IMPORTANT 

4 


VERY 
IMPORTA.NT 


MODERATELY 
, IMPORTA:iT 


SLIGHTLY 
IMPORTANT 


not' 
important 


































1 
















> ^ ) ' 
• >* ■ 


( 
























\ 








r 
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Please add below other responsibilities 

not Included InW preceding list, 
which you think may be Important for 
t Vocational Educatl4n Currlcultm Specialist 
Ui BUDGET AND FINANCE 


EXTREMEJ.V 
IHPORTANT 


1 . ( 

VERT 
IMPORTAOT 


MODERATELY 
IMPOWANT 


SLIGHTLY 
IMPORTANT 


KOT 
IMPORTANT 




75. 














76. 














77. 
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DEVELOPING CURRICULUM! GOALS. OBJECITOS AND INSTRUCTIONAL PLANS--MDDULE 1 

Required References 

^Recommended but not required 

Bloom, Benjamin, ed. Taxonomy of Educational Objectives. Handbook I; Cognitive 
Domain . New York: David McKay Co.% Inc. , 1956. 

Bloom, Benjamin S. ; Hastings, J. Thomas; and Madfns, George F. Handbook on Form- 
ative and Suinnatlve Evaluation of Student Learning . New York: McGraw Hill. 

197T: [ ^- 

*Byers, Edward E. , and Huffman, Harry H. , eds. Writing Performance Goals: Stra- 
tegies and Prototypes , New York: Gregg Dlvlslon/HcGraw Hill Book Co., 1970. 

Davis, Jtobert H. , and Yelon, Stephen L. Learning System Design. New York: 
McGraw Hill, 1974. 

Fryklund, Verne Charles. Occupational Analysis . New York: Bruc^ Publishing Co., 
1970. 

Krathwohl, David .R.; Bloom, Benjamin S. ; and Masla, Bertran B. Taxonomy of 
. . ^ ^^ -feducatlonal Objectives, Handbook II: Affective Domain . New York: David 
MdKay Co., Inc., 1964. if \ 

Mjager, Robert. Developing Instructional Objectives. Belmont, CA: Fearon 
Publishers, 1967. 

_. Goal Analysis . Belmont, CA: Fearon Publishers, 1972. 



Mager, Robert, and Beach, Kenneth M. Jr. Developing Vocational Instruction. 
Belmont, CA: Fearon Publishers, 1967. 

McAshan, H. H. The Goal Approach to Performance Objective . New York: Harper 
and Row, 1970. 

Popham, W. James, and Baker, Eva. Systematic Instruction . Englewood Cliffs, 
NJ: Prentice Hall, 1970. ^ . 

Planning an Instructional Sequence . Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice 



Hall, 1970. 



Hall, 1970. 



Establishing Instructional Goals . Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice 
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/ EVALUATING AND USING NEEDS ASSESSMENT AND MANPOWER INFORMATION— MODULE 2 

Required^ References 

^Recommended but not required 

Bell, Terrel H. A Performance Accountability System for School Administrators. 
West Hyack, NJ: Parker Publishing, Inc. , 1974. ^ 

Crum, Di/ight R. "Implications for Planning Vocational Education Resources." 
American Vocational Journal Vol. 46, No. 4 (April 1971): 26-29. 

Feck, Vincent. What Vocational Education Teachers and Counselors Should Know 
• ' itoout Urban Disadvantaged Youth . Colunbus, OH: Center for Vocational 
Education, 1971. ED 059 531. 

Goldstein, Harold. "America's Manpoii^er Needs for the Seventies, Clues to the 
Ta^ks Ahead." American^^ Vocational Journal 46 (April 1971): 18-25. 

Kaufman, Roger A. Educational System p/anning . Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice 
. Hall, Inc., 1972. / 

Kemp, Barbara H. The Youth We Haven't^ Served. A; Challenge to Vocational Educa- 
' tion. Washington, DC: Office <jlf Education, Department of Health, Education 
land Welfare, 1966. ^ 

I . ■ ' ' ' ' 

Kidder, David Review and Syntheslis of Research of Manpower Forecasting for 

Vocational^Technical Education . Columbus, OH: Center for Vocational Educa- 
tion, 1971. ED 058 391. ^ 

Lockette, Rutherford E. , and Davenport, Lawrence F. Review and Synthesis of 
" Research on Vocational Education for the Rural Disadvantaged . Columbxis , 
' » OH:, Center for Vocational Education, 1971. ED 058 391. 

^ ' ; " / 

Mager, Robert F. , and Beach, l^nneth M. Jr. Developing Vocational Instruction. 
Palo Alto, CA: Fearon ?bblishers, 1967. 

Mehmet, Ozay. Methods of Forecasting Manpower Requirements with Special Reference 
to the Province of Ontario. Ottawa: Ontario Department of. Labor, 1965. 
ED 022 896. 7 

/ ' 
Miller, David H. , and Ber/iry, Suzanne. Disadvantaged Youth : Answers to Questions 
on yoc&tional and Technical Education . . Columbus, OH: Center for 'Vocational 
Education, 1972. JiD 074 228. ' 

Nebraska Research Coorflinating Unit for Vocational Education. Procedure for 
Determining Vocat^ional Education Needs Through Community Analysis . 
, Lincoln, NG: University of Nebradkd, 1968. ED 023 916. 

/ ^■ 

Oaklief , Charles. Review and Synthesis of Research on Vocational and Technical 
Education for ,fche disadvantaged! Columbus, OH: , ERIC Clearinghouse for 
Vocational and Technical Education, 1971. ED 058 390. 
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O'Donnell, Edward T. "Occupational Statistics: Some Thoug^i^s for Uncertain 

Users and Producers." American Vocational Journal 51; No. 4 (April 1976): 
40-43. 

Ohio Center for Vocational Education. "Module B-1, Determii^ Needs and Interests 
of Students." Professional Vocational Teacher Module . Columbus, OH: Center 
for Vocational Education, 1975. 

. - Third Annual National Vocational-Technical Teacher Education Seminar 

Proceedings, Teaching Disadvantaged Youth . Columbus, OH: Center for Voca- 
tional Education, 1970. ED 037 540. 

Robinson, Oliver W. , and Schmitt, Henry E. What School Administrators Should 
Know About Vocational Education for Disadvantaged Youth in Rural Areas . 
Columbus, OH: Center for Vocational Education, 1971. ED 057 181. 

Schrocder, Paul. Vocational Education for the Handicapped:^ A Bibliography of 

• • ERIC Documents^ Bibliography Series # 20. Colimbus, OH: Center for 

Vocational Education, 1973. ED 083 480. 

*Sharp, Laura. '^Vocational Education for the Disadvantaged Groups." Edited by 
Gerald G. . Somers and J. Kenneth Little. Vocational Education: Today and 
Tomorrow . Madison, WI: Center for Studies in Vocational and Technical 
Education, University of Wisconsin, 1971. 

Somers, Gerald G. "Critique of Manpower Projections for Instructional Staff in 
Vocational Education." Edited by Rupert N. Evans and David R. Terry. 
Changing the Role* of Vocational Teacher Education . Bloomington, IL: McKnight 
and McKnight » 1971. 

Stoops, Emery; Rafferty, Max; and Johnson, Russell. E. Handbook of Educational 
Administration . Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1975. 

Taba, Hilda. Curriculum Development: Theory and Practice . New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, and World, Inc« , 1962. ' 

Tyler, Ralph. Basic Principles of Curriculum and Instruction . Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1975. 

U. S. Department of Labor. Dictionary of Occupational Titles» Vol I and Vol II. 
Washington, DC: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1965. 

* 

* . Manpower Report to the President . (Annually) Washington, DC: U. S. 

Government Printing Office. 

U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of the Budget. Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion Handbook . Washington, DC: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1972i' 

U. S. Department of Labor,* Bureau of Labor Statistics. "Looking Ahead to a 

Career." (Slide series) Washington, DC: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1975. 
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/ , Occupational Outlook Handbook , (Biannual) Washington, DC: U. S, 
Goviemnent Printing Office. 

* / Occupational Outlook Quarterly . (All voltmes) Washington « DC: 

/ U. S. Govemaent Printing Office. 

*U. k. Departnent of Labor, Manpover Administration. Manpower . (All volumes) ^ 
/ Washington 9 DC|^ U. S. Government Printing Office. 

/'"•■' , . 

"U. S. Laboj Force: Projections, 1985." tfcmthly Labor Revieir 93 (May 1970): 3. 

/ ^ • • . ■ 

Walker 9 Robert. What Vocatlohai Education Teachers Should Know About Dlsadvan- 

/ taged Youth in Rural Areas . Columbus, OH: Center for Vocational Education, 

/ 1971. ED 059 352. 

/ ■'■ - - ^ * - 

Toupg, Robert C. ; CllVe, William V. ; and Miles, Benton E. Vocational Planning: 
Manpower Priorities and Dollars . Final Report. Columbus, OH: Center for 
Vocational Education, 1972. ED. 062 515. 
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PREPARIMG FOR CURRICULUM CHAMGE— MODULE 3 
Required References 

f 

*Recoiiniended but not required 

Alfonso, Robert J.; Firth, Gerald R. ; and Neville, Richard. Instructional 
Supervision; A Behavior Systert , Boston, MA: Allyn and Bacon, 1975 • 

Culver, Carmen M. ; Sherman, David; and Lleberman, Ann, The Power to Change ; 
Issues for the Innovative Educator , New York: McGraw Hill, 1970, 

Firth, Gerald R. , and Kimpton, Richard D. The Curriculum Continuum In Per- 
spective , Ithaca, IL: F, E. Peacock, Inc., 1973, 

Havelock, Ronald G. , and Havelock, Mary C, Training for Change Agents , 
Ann Arbor, MI: The University of Michigan, 1973 • 
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r 0RGANI2IMG INSTRUCTIONAL ;STRAXBG IBS— MODULE 4 

Strategies 
Required References 
^Recommended but not required 

ft 

Grunlund, Norman E. Individualizing Classroom Instruction / York: Mac- 

mlllan Publishing Col, Inc., 1974. 

*Hayes, Virgil M. Individualizing Instruction; A. Teaching Strategy . New 
York: Macmlllan Publishing Co., Inc., 1970. 

Hooy^r, Kenneth H. The Professional Teacher's Handbook: A Guide for Improving 
Instruction in Today's Secondary Schools . Boston, MA: Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc., 1973. ' ' ' 

*kapfer, Philip G., and Ovard, Glenn F. Preparing and Using Individualized 

learning for Unfsraded Continuous Progress Education . Englewood Cliffs, 
NJ: Educational Technology Publications, 1971. 

*Kim,' Eiigetke C. , and Kellough, Richard D. A Resource Guide for Secondary School 
Teaching . Nev York: Macmlllan Publishing Co., Inc., 1974. 

*National School Public E^elat ions Association. Individualization in the 
Washington, DC: National School Pub^lic Relations Association, 1971. 

Rosenthal, Robert, and Jacobsen, Lehbre. Pyyaalion in the Classroom . New York: 
Holt, Rlnehart and Winston, 1968. v 

r9 
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PREPARING INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS—MODULE 5 ^ 

»r Required References 

^Recommended but not required 

A Itenual of Style > 12th ed. I^^^S^^^^The University of Chicago Press, 1976. 

*ABhley, Paul P. Say It SafelyTy Legal Limits in Publishing t Radio, and Tele- 
, vision. 3rd ed.^ Seattle; /university of Washington Press, 1966. 

Benathy, Bela. Instructional Systems . Belmont, OA: ^ Fearon Publishers, 1968. 

Bennett, James, and Huncrief, Hartha. Instructional Materials for Occupational 
Education . Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Instructional Materials 
Services, 1975. 

Books in Print i An Author-Tl tie-Series index to the "Publishers Trade List 
~ Annual. "~ 2 volumes. New York: R. R. Bowker Co. (Annually). 

Bruce, Herbert H. , Jr., and Daly, J* Joseph. "Strategies for Disseminating 
Curriculum Support Materials." American Vocational Journal VII 
(October 1973): , 29-31. EJ 084 00?. 

Flesch, Rudolph. The Art of Readable Writing . New York: Harper and Row, 
1974. 

Kemp, Jerrold E. Instructional Design ; A Plan for » Unit and Course Develop- 
ment , Belmont, CA: Fearon Publishers, 1971. 

Planning and Producing Audiovisual Materials . 3rd ed. New York: 



Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1975. 

Klare, George R. The Measurement of Readability . Ames, lA: Iowa State 
University Press, 1963. 

Mager^ Robert F. , and Beach, Kenneth M. , Jr. Developing Vocational Instruc- 
" tion . Belmont, CA: Fearon Publishers, 1967. 

National Trade and Professional Asyciation Directory . Washington, DC:. 
Columbia Book Publishers. (Annlally). 

\ ^ ^ 

Oxley, Vincent Edward. "Trade and Technical Instructional Materials: fheir 

Status, Preparation, and Use." Unpublished Ed. D. dissertation, Univiersity 
of Missouri, 1969. ED 031 602.\ 

Stadt, Ronald W. ; Brittle, Raymond E.; Kenneke, Larry J.; and Nystrom, 

Dennis C. Managing Career Education Programs . Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 1973. 

S trunk, William, Jr. , and White, E. B. The Elements of Style . New York: 
•Macmlllan Publishing Co., 1972. 
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TabAp Hilda. Currlculm Dcvelopaeat: Theory and Practice . New York: Har- 
courtp Brace, and World p Inc., 1962. 

Toddp Ronald D. » and Hawthomep Richard D. '*Mbdlf Icatlon of Curriculum Hater lala. " 
Aaerican Vocatiooal Journal 48(0ctober 1973): 42-44. 

Tyler p Ralph. Basic Principles of Curriculum and Inatruction . Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago PresSp 1949. 

II. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. National Center for Improve- 
ment of Educational Systems. Familiarization and Dissemination of Selected 
Vocational-Technical Curriculum and Resource Haterials . A Final Report. 
Edited by Minnie Boggs and Barbara Luckner. Honolulu: University of 
Havaiip June 1975. ED 110 853. 
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PREPARING FOR CURRICULUM EVALUATIOW—MODULE 6 

\ Required References 

^Recommended but not required 

*Ahmann^ J. Stanley. Evaluating Pupil Growth s 5th ed. Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, 1975. 

*Alkln, Marvin C. "Criterion-referenced Measurement and Other Such Terms." 
C.S.E., Monograph Series in Evaluation, #3 . Center for the Study of 
Evaluation. Los Angelles: University of California, 1974. 

Bloom, B. S. ; Hastings, J. T\; and Madans, G. F. Handbook on Foimatlv^iu and 
Sunnatlve Evaluation of Student Learning . New York: McGraw Hill, 1971. 

*Bur OS, Oscar K. Mental Measurement Yearbook . Highland Parks, HJ: Gryphon 
Press, 1970. 

*Cronback, Lee J. Essentials of Psychological Testing . New York: Harper 
---««nd-- Row^- -1970. ■ - • - " - 

*Green, John A. Teacher-made Tests . 2nd ed. New York: Harper and Row, 1975. 

Leln, Arnold J. "Construction and Use of Observation^ Tools." Measurement 
and Evaluation of Learning . Dubuque, lA: Wm. C. Brown, 1967. 

*Mager, Robert. Preparing Instructional Objectives . Belmont, CA: Fearon 
Publishers, 1975. 

*Payne , David A, The Assessment of Learning: Cognitive and Affective . 
Lexington, MA: D. C. Heath, 1974. 

*Peatman, J.oG. "Definition and Sources of Error in Sampling." . ^Descriptive 
and Sampling Statistics . New York: Harper, 1947. 

Popham, James W. Educational Evaluation . Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice 
Hall, Inc., 1975. 

Taba, Hilda. Teaching Strategies and Cognitive Functioning in Elapentary 

School Children . Cooperative Research Project No. 2404. San Francisco: 
San Francisco State College, 1966. 

Test Development Staff. Instrument Guide . Princeton, NJ: Educational 
Testing Service, 1971. 

*Wiley, C. E. , and Schroeder, G. B. Rples of Participants in Educational 

Accountability . Denver, CO: Cooperative Accountability Project, 1974. 

*Wittrock, M. C. , and Wiley, David E. The Evaluation of Instruction , ^ew York: 
Holt, Rlnehart, and Winston, Inc., 1970. 
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PROMOTING PROFESSIONAL GROWTH ANP: STAFF DEVELOPMENT—MODULE 7 

Required Refeirences * 

^Recommended but riot required 

.' • ' 

.Alfonso, Robert J.; Firth, Gerald R. ; and Neville, Richard F. Instructional 
Supervision; A Behavior System , Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1975. 

Department of Supervisors and I^lrectors of Instruction. Newer Instructional 

- Practices of Promise . Twelfth Yearbook. Washington, DC: National 
X Education Association, 1964. 

Evans, Rupert N. , and Terry, David l(. , eds. Changing the Role of Vocational 
Teacher Education , Chicago: McKnlght and McKnight, 1971. 

Good, Carter V. Dictionary of Education . New.^ork: McGraw-Hill Book Co.! 
^ 1973. 

' * 

Law, Gordon F. ed. Contemporary Concepts In Vocational Education, First 
Yearbook of the American Vocational Association . Washington, DC: 
American Vocational Association, 1971. 

Marks, James R. ; Stoops, Emory; and Stoops, Joyce Kj^ng.- Handbook of Educational 
Supervision .. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1971. 

Stadt, Ronald W.; Bittle, Raymond, E. ; Kennelle, Larry J.; and Hystrom, Dennis C. 
Managing Career* Education Programs . Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 
Inc. , 1973. ^ 

■■rrr- - /it^- 

*Wlle8i Kimball. Supervision, for Bettier Schbols . New York: Prentice Hall, . 
Inc., 1950. . 

. ■ ■ ^ . * 

Wiles, Klnball, and Lovell, John T. Superyialon for Better Schools. Englewood 
Cliffs, NJj Prentlc* Hall, Inc., 1975* 

■ ... 
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APPENDIX F 
PARTICIPANTS IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 




/ 



.Department of Educ4tlon Faculty, Washington State University 

• .- "\ * - . . 

Dr. William Bakamls ' . * Dr. Wllllan McDougall 

Dr. Joseph Cvahpara Dr. Ronald Murphy 

*Dr. Robert Harder Dr. Herrlll Oaks 

Dr. Alberta Hill Dr. George Robinson 

Dr. Constance Kravas Dr.^ Stanliey Zehm. 



Predoctoral Ileccurersi and Research Assistairts, Department of Education 



Rodney Cook 
-Henry Hensen 
Karen Ingalls 
Roche lie Lulow 



Jack McPherson 
Muriel Oaks 
Jack Robertson 
Larry Tadlock 
Robert Wleklng 



Sandra Gill 
John Hoi up 
Jerry Kelser 



VECS Project Fellows 



John Keith 
Patsy Matsunaga 
Robert McLaughlin 



Other Graduate Students, Department of Education 



David Bnlgh 
George Leli|kl8 



-Dr. James Blkkle 
Department of Vocational Teacher 

.Education 
. College of Education 
University of Idaho 
Moscbv, Idaho 

Miss Isabella McQuesten 
Professor of Vocational 

Education (Ret.) 
Oregon ^ate University 
CorvalUs, Oregon 



Dr. Rita Rlchey 

Institute for Research and Develop- 
ment of Competency Based Teacher 
Education 

Wayne State University 

Detroit, Michigan . 



Jeanette Hunyon 
Margaret Sack 



Consultants 



I 



Dr. Thomas Dean, Dean 
School of Applied Arts and 

Sciences 
California State University 
Long Beach, California 



Dr. Jerome Moss, Jr. 
Professor and Chairperson 
Department of Vocational and 

Technical Education 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis^ Minnesota 

Dr. Steven Selden 
Graduate School of Education 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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^^^honas Straka 
Director of Vocational Education 
Kent Public Schools 
Kentp Washington 

Dr. Decker. Walker 
College of Education 
Stanford University 
Palo AltOp California 



John Van Zant 

Director of Occupational Education 
Ventura County Schools 
Veiitura> California 



Members of Advisory Conlttee 



Leslie R. Adaas 
Vocational' Director 
Trl-Cltlets Area Occiq>atlonal 

Education Project 
Kennewlckp Washington 

Janes K. Bender Executive Secretary 
King County Labor Council, AFL-CIO 
Seattle, Washington 



Bruce Brennen, Assistant Superintendent 
Division of Voce tlonal*Technlcal and 

Adult Education Services 
Olyspla, Washington 

Bill Daniels, Director 
Currlculua Management Centef 
Conmlsslon fo^ Vocational Education' 
Olynqpla, Wasnlngton <^ 

Charles M. Falls tr<)n. Principal 
Issaquah High School 
Issaquah, Washington 



Dr. Ronald Harper 

Northwest Regional Educational 

Laboratory 
Portland, Oregon 

Richard 6. Moe 

Vocational Progran Director ^ 
Office of State Board for Comunlty 

College Education 
Olynpla, Washington 



Marlon Shinn, Director 
Area Vocational School 
Lewis-Clark State College 
Lewlston, Idaho 



R« Harold Anderson, Manager 
Information and Activities 
Washington Water Powers- 
Spokane, Washington . 



James L. Blue 
Office of State Board for 

Comnunlty College Education 
Olympia, Washington ' 

Mrs. Shirley Coleman . 
Coordinator, Career Educatimi 
Seattle School District #1 
Seattle, Washington 

Miguel EsqulVel 
Center ,f or Indian and Migrant 

Education 
Toppenlsih, Washington 

Mrs. Virginia 0. Hannlg 
KlngrSnohomlsfi Area Director 
finployment Securities Department. 
Seattle, Washington 

■ » 

Dr. Walter S. Johnson, President 
Washington Connunlty College 

District #17 
Spokane^ Washington 

Dr. Robert C. Roberts 
Assistant Superintendent for 

Vocational Education 
Renton Vocatlbnal-^Technlcal 

Institute 
Renton, Washington 
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Manbers of National Advisory Panel 



Dr. Myron R. Blee, Chief 
Program Bureau » Division of 

Conminlty Colleges 
Department of Education 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Dr. Alonzo Crlm, Superintendent 
Independent School District #203 
Atlanta, Georgia 



Dr. Mary Ellis, President 
Ellis Associates, Inc. 
College Park, Maryland 



Ben Hirst, Executive Director 
Vocational and Technical 

Consortium of the States 
Southern Association of 

Colleges and Schools 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Mr. Lee Knack 

Director' of Industrial Relations 
Mbrrlson-Knutsen Company, Inc. 
Boise, Idaho 



George McCabe v 
California State Colleges and 

University Consortium 
Program Director 
Office of the Chancellor ' 
Los Angeles, California 

Frank Pratzner, Director' 
Curriculum Planning and Design 
The Center for Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 



Dr. Byrl Shoemaker 

State Director of Vocational 

Education 
Columbus, Ohio 



Ja^ies L. Blue 

Office of State Board for 

Community College Education 
Olympla, Washington 



Ken Edwards, Director 

Skill Improvement Und Training 

International Brotherhood of 

Electrical Workers 
Washington , D. C . 

Curtis Henson, Assistant Superin- 
tendent for Career Education 
Atlanta Public Schools 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Joseph Jullanelle, Director 
Technical Assistance and Training 
^U. S. Department of . Labor 
^Manpower Administration 
Washington, D.C. 



Dr, Bette LaChapelle, Convener 
Vocational and Applied Arts Educa- 
tion , p 
Teacher Education Division 
Wayne ° State University 
Detroit, Michigan 

Dr. Jerome Moss, Jr. 
Professor aind^ Chairperson 
Department of Vocational and Techni- 
cal E^,ij[0atlon 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Dr. Rita Richey ; : , 

Institute for Research and Develop- 
ment of Competency Based^' Teacher 
Education 

Wayne State University 

Detroit, Michigan ' 

William Stevenson |f * 

Assistant Directglr of Vocatfon((il 

Education . ' % 

State Department of vocational a;id ' 

Technical Education . . ' 

Stillwater, Oklahoma 
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